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te he seagon of Good Cheer 
iC calls for the choicest of 
good things to eat. Wilsons 
Certifies Ham, Bacon and other 
Certified products measure up to 
the standards of excellence which 


the Holidays bring to mind. 
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They are selected, handled and 
prepared with the respect your 
own mother would show toward 
them. The Wilson Certified 
Label ig an expression of that 
Good Will and Good Service 
which adds to Good Cheers, 


“Thin mark. MACLEOD IRSERELON your quanantee” 
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is HERE’S Joe? O 
Joe! Mrs. Meddy 
Rose just phoned!’’ 


announced the bookkeeper of 
the Rankin Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company. ‘‘Something’s 
wrong with her range; it won’t draw. 

She wants some one to come right up, please !’’ 

‘“‘Say, how many places do those women 
think a man can come right up, please? ‘I’m 
leavin’ town; come up and turn off the water 
right away, please.’ ‘Pipe’s froze—come thaw 
it out right away, please.’ ‘Water won’t drain 
—can you come right away, please?’ ’’ 

At each repetition of the obnoxious phrase, 
Joe Darrow’s usually placid tones took on an 
added acerbity. 

‘*Well, I declare!’’ observed the bookkeeper. 
**Don’t forget — 

The telephone interrupted. 

‘*It’s Mrs. Rankin,’’ said the bookkeeper. 
‘*She says come up.”’ 

‘* ‘Right away, please!’’’ jibed the now 
thoroughly exasperated Joe. ‘‘This here day- 
before-Christmas in a hardware store, with all 
the ovens and dampers and pipes and women 
‘out of sorts to once, is a cinch—not!’’ 

He observed with malevolent eye certain 
glowing Christmas placards, the store calendar 
with its glaring December 24, and the legend 
affixed to the door: 

This Store Closed All Day To-morrow. 
Christmas. 

He set out in a distinctly aggrieved mood 
that made the smallest thing seem an annoy- 
ance. For one thing, his. clothes displeased 
him. Ordinarily he was uncomfortable only in 
his Sunday toggery ; but to-day he resented his 
shoes, whole but bemired; his coat, with its 
stains of pitch; his hat, a shapeless old felt. 
The people on the street were distinctly a holi- 
day crowd; he felt shabby and ill-paid—a labor- 
ing man in a holiday world. 

He had finished his work at the Rankins’ 
when a summons came for him to go to his 
employer. He followed the trim maid along 
the wide passage with its heavy rug bordered 
on either side with dark polished wood, like 
glazed pools along a brown forest road. The 
room that they entered was like the opening 
from a wood—dark yet bright, like woods in 
fall; rich, too, but. with the richness of nature 
—a sort of fine austerity. A log, the wreckage 
of some old orchard, burned fragrantly in the 
grate and flickered with blue flowers of flame. 

Mr. Rankin sat upright in a great leather 
chair; there was something abrupt in his atti- 
tude, as if he had come up suddenly from a 
reclining position. It seemed to Joe that his 
employer, though fully dressed, lacked some- 
thing—that quality, that habit of the mind, 
which leaves its visible impress upon the per- 
son. His small head with sparse and graying 
hair and his wizened neck emerging from its 
collar with its careful scarf and pin had a 
shriveled look. Mrs. Rankin asked pleasantly 
after Joe’s wife—Jennie Darrow and she had 
been schoolmates ; then she busied herself with 
some trifle of sewing, but with an absent air, 
as if all this warmth and ease and fragrance 
of living were quite outside her thoughts. 

‘*Well, Joe,’’ said Rankin, ‘‘I just wanted 
to thank you.’’ 

‘*To thank me!’’ repeated Joe. 

‘*That’s what I said,’’ went on his employer 
in his old brisk way. He put out his hand. 
‘*And to wish you the compliments of the 
season!’’ He gripped Joe’s hand warmly, and 
when he withdrew his own there in Joe’s 
palm lay the familiar Christmas envelope; and 
in the envelope, Joe knew, lay the familiar 
Christmas check. 

‘*A Merry Christmas, Joe,’’ said Rankin; 
‘‘and a Happy New Year—an old wish, but 
it can’t be improved upon. ’’ 

Joe, bashful and glowing, rejoined, ‘‘The 
same to you, sir, and Mrs. Rankin. ’’ 

When he had said it, it seemed to him that 
he had used the wrong words, for suddenly 
an old and weary look came upon the other’s 
face; and something seemed to shiver across 
Mrs. Rankin’s closed lips. 

‘*Well, good-by—good-by, sir!’’ 

‘*Good-by, Old Reliable!’’ 

Joe followed the maid, who, for any mark 
of labor upon her, might have been the neatest 
of figures on a little Dutch tile, down the 
woodsy passage and out to the lumpy, frozen 
streets. He saw the Chilters girl in Christmas 
furs with a spray of holly berries splashing 
her great muff; she was glowing like the very 
spirit of Christmas. Why should this girl have 
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everything, and his Nellie nothing? It was 
almost four o’clock; Nellie would be closing 
her country school for the two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, but she could not get home until Christ- 
mas morning. It almost seemed that he could 
see Nellie—a little fair girl—in her dark 
sweater and cap, locking the door of her school- 
house and trudging down the frozen country 
road to her boarding place. 

The Chilters girl in furs and holly! Well, 
she was rich folks, like the Rankins, and the 
Darrows were poor folks. It was the old prob- 
lem—rich and poor. But now he had come to 
the Roses’, and Mrs. Rose herself met him 
upon the doorstep. Here was no little Dutch 
maid on a tile. Mrs. Rose, who had herself 
entered into combat with her stove and who 
had come out worsted, bore honorable scars in 
the guise of streaks of soot; her usually tidy 
bands of hair looped her ears and straggled 
on her neck. She led the way in, discoursing 
volubly. 

In the kitchen rocker, with a checked ging- 
ham apron tied about his neck, a pan of apples 
in his lap, and a crock of the sliced fruit at his 
elbow, sat old Gussy Tufts, Mrs. Rose’s half 
brother. Gussy was aimless and inefficient, and 
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ordinarily the most content of mortals. Some- 
thing had been left out of his composition— 
some phosphate of the spirit that would have 
enabled him to stand alone. The Roses did for 
Gussy. He was just an old child. 

But to-day, the day before Christmas, old 
Gussy Tufts, neatly clad in old garments ren- 
ovated by Mrs. Rose’s own capable hands, 
drooped forlornly above his pan of apples and 
sulkily pared away. Gussy’s faded blue eyes 
had a watery look, and from time to time a 
drop hung suspended from his nose. 

‘*Wipe your nose, Gussy!’’ commanded Mrs. 
Rose in exasperation. Gussy, mutely reproach- 
ful, drew a spotted blue handkerchief from 
beneath his ridiculous apron. 

‘*Cheer up, Gussy!’’ cried Joe, in whom the 
sight aroused a jocose feeling. ‘‘Remember to- 
morrow’s Christmas!’’ 

‘*Don’t pay any attention to him!’’ cried 
Mrs. Rose distractedly. ‘‘He went and invited 
extry company for to-morrow, and the family 
down to one spoon apiece with who I’ve asked 
already !’’ 

Gussy mumbled. 

‘*He says he’ll go without a spoon!’’ Mrs. 
Rose exclaimed in derision. ‘‘Yes, he would! 
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SUDDENLY AN OLD AND WEARY LOOK CAME UPON THE OTHER'S FACE: 
AND SOMETHING SEEMED TO SHIVER ACROSS MRS. 
RANKIN'S CLOSED LIPS 
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‘Where’s my spoon, Estie? I 
ain’t got no spoon.’ And the 
greatest note, anyway! Who 
you s’pose he up and invited? 
One of the paupers!’’ 

** He ain’t!’’ exploded old 

Gussy. ‘‘ Sammy Morris ain’t no 
pauper! What if he does stay to the County 
House? He does it ’cause he’d ruther. Don’t 
his son pay his board — three dollars ever’ 
week? I might name some others as’d ruth- 
er!’’ hinted old Gussy darkly. 

‘*Teht!’’ observed Mrs. Meddy Rose. 

Joe emerged from his labors with his fea- 
tures smeared with soot. ‘‘Well, you’ll have 
no trouble one while, Estie,’’ he said. ‘‘Go 
ahead and cook the best dinner you know 
how—you got an ally here—best range the 
Rankin Hardware & Implement Company 
ever put out!’’ 

‘*You’ve cut enough, Gussy,’’ observed Mrs. 
Rose. ‘‘Put on your things and get me the 
sour milk.’’ 

Gussy rose forlornly. His hair, which had 
silvered early and was now as white as milk- 
weed and as fine; his eyes, which were as blue 
and white as a child’s saucer; his fine old 
wrinkled skin; and his exquisitely tended and 
faded clothing—gave him a curiously gentle 
and immaculate air. 

‘*She has her thorns, Estie has,’’ old Gussy 
confided to Joe, with deep inner meaning, as 
they went away together. 

‘‘Nothing riles a woman like unexpected 
company,’’ Joe replied, remembering some 
ancient, intimate experience. ‘‘ However come 
you to do it, Gussy ?’’ 

**T dunno,’”’ said Gussy helplessly. ‘‘I was 
out there to see Sammy, and it just come to 
me to do it—Chris’mus and all—I s’pose I 
hadn’t orter. I ain’t told Sammy yet—that he 
can’t come, I mean. She says I can have him 
another time. But that ain’t Chris’mus.’’ 

‘*That ain’t Chris’mus,’’ Joe repeated. 

‘*How’ll I tell him?’’ asked Gussy ; and his 
fine old weak mouth trembled. 

‘*Don’t!’” said Joe. 

It seemed terrible to him that a man—even 
old Gussy Tufts—should quiver like a woman. 
He remembered Mrs. Rankin’s face and how 
firm her lips had been, for all that shattered 
look. A sudden idea came to him: they were 
all poor folks, he and old Gussy and Sammy 
Morris, who had chosen to go to the County 
House rather than burden his son’s sickly wife. 

‘*You tell Sammy that you’re invited to my 
house, and him, too. That’ll make it right.’’ 

Old Gussy beamed. Things had always 
turned out right. He even had a sort of 
roguish, jaunty look. 

‘*Now, I wonder,’’ said Joe to himself, in a 
sort of impersonal wonder, ‘‘what Jennie will 
say !’’ It was already dark when he set out for 
home. As he neared the house, a long finger 
of light from the little front hall seemed to 
beckon him; the kitchen pane transmitted a 
radiance as from an evening star. 

Joe climbed the steps, not even pausing to 
wipe his feet, a rite that Jennie rigidly en- 
forced ; he was conscious of a feeling of irrita- 
tion and revolt: shall a man who has gone 
about all day wiping his feet at other people’s 
doorsteps observe the slavish custom at his 
own? Before he could grasp the handle of the 
door, it opened before him as if by magic. The 
hall was full of yellow light from the little 
lamp in the bracket, and suddenly from behind 
@ pair of arms went about his neck, a pair of 
hands was clapped over his eyes, a sibilant 
whisper at his ear said, ‘‘Guess who?’’ 

‘*Why, Nellie—y’ ain’t home a’ready! I 
thought —’’ 

‘*What business have you to think ?’’ inter- 
rupted Nellie in a wise, school - teacherish 
voice. ‘‘Didn’t you know I’d get home for 
Christmas Eve if I had to walk ?’’ 

‘¢Walk!’’ sputtered Joe. ‘‘You never walked 
all that seven mile!’’ 

‘*T didn’t have to walk, ’’ said Nellie saucily. 
‘*T came in a Christmas coach!’’ 

‘Sit up now while it’s hot!’’ commanded 
Jennie. 

She had not spoken before; she had merely 
thrown her husband a comprehensive glance. 
But she had toiled from early morning. Her 
house lay under her hands like some magnum 
opus. A shining order pervaded it like an aura. 

‘*T thought we wouldn’t have much to- 
night,’’ said Jennie. ‘‘To-morrow —’’ 

Joe satisfied himself with a swift glance over 
the table. ‘‘They’s plenty,’’ he replied; ‘‘eh, 
Nellie?’’ He had only glanced at her, but now 
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“LET US DRINK," 


his glance lingered. Where had he seen that 
look before—that luminous look, like the em- 
bodied spirit of Christmas? Why, it had been 
in the Chilters girl’s face, framed in with fur 
and holly; and now again he saw it in his 
daughter’s. ° 

‘*What is it, father?’’ asked Nellie, smiling 
across at him. 

‘*‘O-m-m-m!’’ mumbled Joe. He was ashamed 
to say. Besides, what was there to say? Who 
could put into words the look on a young girl’s 
face the day before Christmas? He approached 
uneasily the subject of the morrow. 

‘*Extry folks to-morrow, Jennie?’’ he haz- 
arded. 

‘*Nellie has a friend coming,’’ said Jennie. 

Simple words enough, yet somehow Jennie’s 
voice was pregnant with meaning, and Nellie’s 
face looked illumined. 

‘*Tt’s Ben Robins, father. It was he brought 
me in to-night. ’’ 

‘*How many Robins are they ?’’ queried Joe, 
who had extra covers to arrange for. 

‘*Oh, they’re not all coming here!’’ ex- 
plained Nellie. ‘‘Only Ben. They’re invited 
to Mrs. Robins’s sister’s to-morrow, and I’d 
have had to wait till then—only Ben —’’ 

‘“‘Only Ben —’”’ prompted Joe. 

‘*T never said a word, but Ben just seemed 
to know. And he hitched up and brought me 
in after school. ’’ 

‘*Clever of Ben,’’ said Joe dryly. 

‘‘Ben’s good,’’ said Nellie. ‘‘That’s better 
than clever. ’’ 

They were interrupted by an apologetic 
knock at the kitchen door—a rather uncertain, 
fumbling, half-hearted knock. 

Nellie opened the door, which revealed old 
Gussy Tufts blinking in the yellow rectangle. 
‘* Joe here?’’ asked Gussy hoarsely. 

‘*Mebbe Estie’s going to let him have Sam, 
after all,’’ thought Joe, with relief. 

‘**See you a minute, Joe?’’ 


had growed up about him. He’s gentle now— 
touched. The mind’s a strange thing,’’ mused 
old Gussy. ‘‘If he’d been himself he’d never 
’a’ done them old cruel things. He goes wan- 
derin’ about, just gatherin’ up bits of wood for 
the superintendent’s wife. Seems like he’s no 
good at anything else. He pares the potatoes 
too thick. Now I’m a master hand at parin’; 
Estie says my parin’s are like shavin’s,”’ 
boasted old Gussy, wandering from the issue. 

‘*You’d no need to go and invite him.’’ 

‘*T thought it’d please him,’’ said Gussy. 

‘*See here, Gussy!’’ Joe turned upon this 
improvident host. ‘‘Did you invite the whole 
County House?’’ 

‘*No, I never!’’ declared Gussy aggrievedly. 
Then he added ingratiatingly, ‘‘I wouldn’t do 
you or Estie, either, thataway. What’s two?’’ 
old Gussy asked in a wheedling tone. An in- 
spiration born of the season came to him. 
‘*You know what it says, ‘Good will to men.’ 
Don’t that mean Sammy Morris and J. K. 
Boden ?’’ 

‘“*That’s all right, Gussy. But you know 
what I told you about women and company. 
Seems like a woman will just naturally flay 
herself alive gettin’ ready for company; but 
when any comes that hasn’t caused her to so 
much as turn’ over her hand, it riles her. You 
go along, Gussy. I’ll fix it ’bout to-morrow. ”’ 

Old Gussy’s complacency returned to him. 
The flattered importance of the guest showed 
in his bearing; he stepped away gallantly; a 
spare elegance seemed to invest his slight old 
figure in his shabby-fine clothes. The women 
were finishing the supper work, and Joe could | 
hear Nellie deftly stacking dishes in the pantry. 

‘Say, Jennie,’’ he began, resolved to have 
it over. ‘‘Could you set three more ?’’ 

‘‘Three more!’’ ejaculated his wife. ‘‘What 
three, I’d like to know ?’’ 

‘‘Gussy,’’ Joe hesitated, then finished with 
a rush, ‘‘and Sammy Morris and Jake Boden. ’’ 








Gussy delicately withdrew to the screened 
poreh as if his mission were of a secret and 
diplomatic nature. 


Through the light that streamed from the | 


kitchen pane, Joe now perceived that Gussy 
was if possible more dripping and forlorn than 
before the matter of the invitation. 

‘*Joe,’’ old Gussy gulped, ‘‘and that ain’t 
all!’’ 

‘*‘What do you mean?’’ asked Joe, a little 
resentful. 

‘*J. K. Boden,’’ said Gussy. 

‘‘Well, what about him?’’ asked Joe im- 
patiently. 

‘*He’s one, too,’’ said Gussy. 

‘*Go on, Gussy — speak up!’ cried Joe. 
‘*Tt’s cold out here; don’t be all night. ’’ 

Old Gussy stiffened with his odd, egotistic 
pride, and with an air of brazening it out. 

‘*J. K. Boden’s invited to 
dinner,’’ said Gussy. 

‘‘Who invited him ?’’ demanded Joe. 

‘*T did,’’ said Gussy. 

‘*You invited Boden to my house!’ Joe 
exclaimed. ‘‘ That mean old pauper that beat 
his horse to death and drove off his wife and 
children and come to the poorhouse to end his | 
days!’’ 

‘*He ain’t that Boden any more, Joe. He’s | 
just a broken old man. It’s like old legends 


the Chris’mus | 


| sweetly as a shaft of light through a door. 


‘“*Gussy Tufts—Sammy Morris— 
| Jake Boden!’ repeated Jennie, 
| unbelievingly. 

Nellie stepped out of the pantry, 
folding up her little print apron. 
| ‘*What is it?’’ she asked. 
| ‘*Your father has asked three 
old paupers to Christmas dinner!’’ 
cried Jennie Darrow. 

The enormity of the thing had 
not before penetrated Joe Darrow’s 
mind. The women had planned a 
Christmas dinner for four—the family of three 
and one other, Nellie’s company, Ben Robins, 
who had driven happily back over seven lonely 
miles, having brought Nellie home for her 
Christmas Eve. Arid into that thrifty and prov- 
ident circle he would bring three old failures! 

He heard his wife asking harshly, ‘‘How’d 
you ever come to do such a thing as invite 
7em?”’ 

‘*‘T—I didn’t!’’ said Joe. ‘‘It was Gussy.’’ 

‘‘What call had Gussy Tufts to invite folks 
to my house ?’’ cried Jennie. Only in moments 
of stress did Jennie thus refer to their home in 
the harsh possessive. 

But now Nellie slipped in as suddenly and 





Her voice even had a tone of wonder in it. 
‘*Three old paupers to Christmas dinner! | 


SAID BEN WITH READY ENTHUSIASM, 





How’d you ever come to think of it, father?’’ 
She was looking at them; they looked at her. 
And slowly the irritation faded out of the 
mother’s face, and the dogged sullenness from 
the father’s. Nellie, in her shiny school serge 
with her folded apron in her hands and that 
look in her eyes, was like an angel of annun- 
ciation. 

‘Well, I dunno who needs it more,’’ ad- 
mitted Jennie. 

‘*Thought you’d see it that way, ’’ mumbled 
Joe. 

He had just witnessed a miracle, but how 
else was he to take it than prosaically? He 
felt much relieved; they had taken the burden 
off him as he had taken it off old Gussy. But 
as he went through the little entry on his way 
upstairs, its narrow ingrain, tacked up close 
against the walls, contrasted in his mind with 
the woodsy trail with its pool-like polished 
border back at the Rankins’. He went to bed 
a poor man. 

Early the next morning he got himself ready 
to receive the guests. If he had had any doubts 
as to the festal garments of the visitors, they 
were speedily dissipated. Old Sammy Morris 
had good and comfortable clothes; his checked 
gingham shirt was freshly done up; his huge, 
spreading boots had been polished to a mirror- 
like brillianey, and polished, too, was his pink 
old head ; his face was open, clean and ruddy ; 
he might have been an absent-minded man of 
science who had forgotten his collar. 

J. K. Boden (who maintained a pathetic in- 
sistence upon his homely initials) was a de- 
pendent, the county’s ward, relying for attire 


upon chance gifts of clothing, which were apt | 





to be misfits. The superintendent’s wife, how- | 


ever, was a kindly woman, and she was some- 
times able to extract some ancient garment of 


her husband’s from its forgotten storage. Such | 


garments J. K. Boden wore to-day. The 
trousers were a trifle short—the coat too large; 


but J. K. Boden was aware of no de- | 


ficiencies ; he was childishly elated. 
This old man, who had been of a 
disposition that had ruined his life, 
was now only a child at a Christ- 
mas party. He had scrubbed him- 


of the County House until he 
tingled with cleanliness. He was 
like some gentle poor relation of 
the man of science, basking in the 
other’s fame. 

Last came Gussy Tufts. Gussy might have 
been an old beau. The empty elegance of leisure 


| sat upon him. Gussy’s Sunday clothes (from 


the breast pocket of his coat emanated an 
elusive odor of peppermint) were without 
bulge, spot or wrinkle. A reedy ankle above 
a slender gaiter displayed a fine cashmere 


self with the yellow laundry soap | 





“TO THE HOUSE OF THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT!" 


Gussy made his stage entrance at the Dar- 
rows’, elegantly withdrawing his fine silk 
handkerchief from beneath his coat tails. The 
man of science and his poor relation received 
the old beau with a sort of worshipful admira- 
tion that honest Joe Darrow could never have 
inspired. 

Presently Nellie came in, ushering Ben 
Robins. Ben was a big, well-set-up young 
fellow, but most noticeable were his great 
brown honest eyes. Nellie introduced him flut- 
teringly, and the.man of science and his poor 
relation and the old beau and Joe Darrow, 
too, took him immediately into favor. The 
Christmas guests sat in Joe Darrow’s parlor, 
and the appointed hour for the feast drew on. 

Joe’s heart swelled as he looked across his 
table at old Sammy Morris, who had on a time 
sat at the head of his own table, now become 
patriarch of the County House; at J. K. Boden, 
who had been possessed of a demon in his 
middle years, childishly elated at his prowess 
as a hewer of wood and a carrier of water; at 
old Gussy Tufts, master of crocks. He looked 
at Jennie, whose hands had made the feast 
savory; and at Nellie, jumping up from time 
to time to replenish a dish. 

So he came round to himself. He felt a 
sudden great surge of gratitude. It was like 
an exaltation. He exulted in his great hands 
that could work with things of iron; in his 
body that could withstand the rigor and hard- 
ship of his labor. What was it Mr. Rankin had 
called him? ‘‘Old Reliable!’’ 

But what was this that Gussy was saying? 
‘¢A sorry Christmas for the Rankins.’’ Didn’t 
they know ? Gussy himself had seen them place 
Mr. Rankin in the car, so bent you wouldn’t 
know him; and Dr. Cowperthwait was along; 
and the doctor’s boy had said that they were 
taking the patient to some famous hospital. 

So that was why his words had been wrong. 
Again Joe saw the room at the Rankins’— 
that room like a clearing in fall woods. Sud- 
denly it took on a strange and sinister look. 
What were splendid fall woods but the grave 
of many things? 

That ugly, waspish buzzing about rich and 
poor ceased suddenly at Joe Darrow’s ear. 
There would be rich and poor, but what of it? 
Life was living—and living, serving—a man’s 
‘*reasonable service. ’’ 

Ben insisted upon helping with the dishes, 
and he tied one of Jennie’s checked gingham 
aprons under his arms. Of course he was in 
the way ; it was clear that he would always be 
in the way. 

Afterwards Nellie and Ben went away fora 
time. Toward early dusk they came in together, 
having in that brief expedition discovered a 
new heaven and a new earth. Joe himself 


| hardly knew his girl. It was as if a Princess 


sock. Gussy wore fine linen and a gold collar | Royal had-happened in. Jennie had concocted 
button, and his milkweed locks had the sheen | a modest punch out of such simple ingredients 
of silver thistles. A faint color lay upon his | as water, her own canned cherries, sugar and 


cheeks. 


a dash of lemon. 


Mrs. Meddy Rose had halted her Christmas | ‘*A toast! A toast!’’ cried old Gussy, the 
preparations to_help get Gussy ready; she had | beau. He looked at the two young folks—youth 
felt in a tenderly reproachful mood, and old | exalted. ‘‘You’re a scolard!’’ old Gussy cried 
Gussy, with his uncanny insight, had perceived | to Ben of the honest eyes. ‘‘Give us a toast!’’ 


| it and had profited thereby. In the end he 
had obtained the coveted silk handkerchief | siasm, ‘‘to the House of the Christmas Spirit!’ 


‘*Let us drink, ’’ said Ben with ready enthu- 


that had been intended for his brother-in-law. | They drank it standing. Afterwards the 
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superintendent’s wagon drove up, and old | ofa fine abstraction, ‘‘don’t you think mebbe 
Sammy Morris and J. K. Boden went happily | you owe me something ?’’ 
away. ‘*How’s that?’’ asked Joe stupidly. 


bein’ visited they come a-visitin’.’’ 
Joe listened respectfully to old Gussy’s expo- 





hungry and thirsty, who is? And instead of 


Old Gussy sighed blissfully and rose. **It’s 
ben a Chris’mus that is a Chris’mus!’’ he 
affirmed. 





Gussy lingered a while in his guise of assist-| ‘‘It was me thought it up.’’ Old Gussy laid | sition of a part of the twenty-fifth chapter of| ‘‘I don’t know but you’re right, Gussy,”’ 


ant host; his linty poll was upraised to the|a convincing forefinger against Joe’s knee. | the book of Matthew. With new eyes he looked 
ceiling, his gaitered feet teetered blithely, his | ‘‘More’n that, it’s Script’ral. Ef the County | out to where Jennie and Nellie were busily set- 
collar button gleamed like a little gold eye. House ain’t highways and hedges, what is? | ting away the company dishes—another Mary 

‘* Joe,’’ said old Gussy, rousing himself out| Ef Sammy Morris and J. K. Boden ain’t| and Martha who had entertained their Lord. 





| said Joe. 

‘““*'Twas the guests!’’ said old Gussy. 
| **What’s Chris’mus without folks, let me ask 
| ye? ’Twas them that made it Chris’mus! ”’ 


THE SON OF A GENTLEMAN BORN’ 


Aexcate caus ge geouses Oy Charles Boardman Hawes 


Bangor, are mills where from morning 

until night screaming saws send forth great; coastwise lines lay at the Chapter One. turned away and clucked to 
clouds of fragrant sawdust. Below the mills, | wharves, and beyond the his horse, a gust of wind 
where the stream widens into tidewater, are| coal sheds the yards of a The Alley watches blew Dennie’s hat off, and 
bridges and schools and business blocks; be- | bark could be seen through the red house Dennie pursued it across the 
yond the railway bridge the stream flows into | a forest of schooners’ masts. bridge. At the very moment 
the Penobscot River, where black coasting| Gazing a long time at the tapering he picked it up something white 
schooners, white steamboats and ponderous | yards and masts, Dennie breathed blew past him. He put his foot out 
“barges dark with coal dust lie here and there | deeply. He had visited the bark the quickly and stepped on the white 
beside the long wharves. ‘The business district | day before and had learned that she object just as it was about to be 
of the town is situated on the low land where | was from Naples. Some of the men blown off the bridge. It was an en- 
stream and river meet; the residential streets | had hailed him and he had gone velope addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Abner 
spread cut on each side from the heights above | aboard and had talked to them, partly Comins, East Eddington, Maine. ’’ 
like a great fan. Below the lumber yards, yet | in English, partly by signs, and had Dennie ran after the farmer. 
above the busier, cleaner part of the city, there | been received with a friendliness and ‘* Hello! ’’ he called. *‘ Did you 
used to be tucked away, by the side of the|comradery that touched him. The lose this ?’’ 
stream, a little district of alleys and courts | hull of the bark was barnacled and weedy, her| ‘*Whoa! Why, let’s see! I guess I did. Thank 
where a great many people lived in very close | crew, dirty and unshaven; but her flag bore| you, thank you!’’ 
quarters. the red-shield of Savoy, blue-bordered and| He was sucha kindly, good-natured person 

Few of the inhabitants of the tumble-down | white-crossed, and there was in the lines of | that after he had driven away Dennie almost 


| 
houses and ragged tenements were there by | her body and spars, and in the gay scarfs and | thought that he had rather go and live with 





choice, but their lot had compensations. To| rakish caps of her crew, a suggestion of for-| him than sail on the Italian bark. But nothing | 


the children the stream offered joys without | eignness and romance that even squalor could | remained to keep him in mind of Mr. Abner 
number: in winter the zest of dodging yawn- | not dispel. Comins; so he leaned over the rail and watched 
ing cracks made skating the more delightful, Hearing the slow thud of horse hoofs on the | the ships and dreamed of voyaging far seas. 
and they could have barrels of tomcods for the | bridge behind him, Dennie turned and looked| It was well after six o’clock when Dennie 
spearing; in summer they could swim off the | up into the brown, good-natured face of a big | walked slowly down the Alley to the red house 
pier above and paddle clumsy punts and scows | farmer who was driving out of town on his| by the stream where he lived with his father. 
about on the dark water. A boy could even , way home. | A few late comers from the mill, swinging 
wander up through the mills, if he were care-; ‘‘ Looks pretty good, don’t it?’’ the man|dinner pails and slouching along with the 
ful not to get in anyone’s way, and make | cried, waving his hand at the ships below. porte heavy-footed gait characteristic of men 
friends with deft wood carvers whose tongues, | Dennie smiled and nodded. As the farmer | who work with their hands and backs, glanced 
as yet unaccustomed to the language of their 
new country, were so much clumsier than 
their tools. 

It was a sociable neighborhood: McCarty, oe ora 
coming home at night with his dinner pail ; 
under his arm, would drop in at VPiel’s for a 
half hour’s chat; Sergt. Logue of ‘‘the foree’’ 
and his neighbors, O’Brien and Petersen, 
would saunter out and stand by the doorsteps, 
talking over the mayor and the city council, 
the horse races at Maplewood Park, the latest 
Sturgis raid and all other news, from big 
league games to the last word of the drive that 
was so soon to come down to the boom. While 
they talked, you could perhaps hear a woman’s 
voice calling to some one across the Alley for 
the loan of a bit of salt or a couple of eggs. 

The Alley is neater now and cleaner, as if 
a fresh wind had blown through its lanes and 
yards; but in its dustier, dirtier days it was a 
friendly, convivial little settlement, a part of 
the city,. yet apart from it; and if it has 
gained something by the change, so, too, it 
has lost something. 

On a certain evening ten or a dozen years ago 
there was only one really discordant element 
in all that peaceful, easy-going community. 
Although neighborhood society condescended 
to accept even the Wallenbaums, although it 
aspired to welcome the well-to-do Macebees, 
although it embraced on terms of cordial equal- 
ity the Logues and the Petersens, it barred 
without its pales Denman Grigsby, a boy aged 
sixteen or thereabouts, and his father, who 
lived in the three end rooms of the big red 
house that perched precariously near the bank 
of the stream. The ill feeling that had sprung 
up on the day when the Grigsbys settled in 
the Alley had grown stronger as time passed 
until what had begun as a quarrel between 
little boys had assumed the proportions and 
dignity of a community cause. 

Perhaps the father deserved it. Even by the 
lax standards of the Alley there was much to 
condemn in his idle, dissipated life, and the 
Alley never suspected the gentle courtesy that 
characterized certain happier hours when Mr. 
Grigsby read with his boy and talked to him 
of books and taught him behind drawn shades 
the elements of swordsmanship. There was a 
great deal in his character that was so far be- 
yond the standards of the Alley that the Alley 
never could have understood it. But certainly 
the Alley was unjust to the son: when he was 
a little boy it repelled his timid, friendly ad- 
vances ; when he was in his gawky early teens 
it drove him in upon himself until he became 
as reticent—and, perhaps because of something 
in his blood, as proud —as his father. 

Ona summer afternoon Denman—or Dennie, 
as he was better known—had been swimming, 
at the ‘‘Sandbank’’ in Brewer. As usual he 
had gone alone, remaining apart from the va- 
rious gangs that were racing together up and 
down the beach; and on his way home, desir- 
ing to postpone as long as possible his arrival 
at the unfriendly Alley, he stopped on the 
Brewer bridge to watch the shipping in the 
main river. The restless little ferryboat, Bon 
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Ton, plied from shore to shore. A tug with = | 
taut cable drew a long raft of logs slowly 
down the channel. White steamers of bay and 


TROUBLED BY FEARS THAT HE WOULD NOT ADMIT TO HIMSELF, DENNIE 
STARTED DOWN THE ALLEY AT A RUN 


at him in morose silence; two boys whom he 
passed at the corner flung jeering remarks after 
him when he had gone a safe distance. But he 
paid them no attention. He was watching in- 
tently the chimney of the red house, which 
stood up black against the sunset sky. The 
absence of smoke at that time of day was with- 
out preredent. 

Dennie first had noticed it when he was a 
good two hundred yards from the end of the 
Alley. He was unable to account for it; it 
puzzled and alarmed him. He felt certain that 
his father was in the house; the door stood 
ajar, and the evening paper had been taken 
from the doorstep. But for Mr. Grigsby to be 
at home at that hour in the evening with no 
fire in the kitchen stove and apparently no 
preparation for supper was extraordinary. 
| However far from sober Mr. Grigsby might 
| be, however tired or discouraged, it was his 
one unfailing delight to cook. He loved to 
| handle his well-scoured pans; he loved to stir 
| and mix and bake and toss; he could lose him- 
self in it as in nothing else. Rain or shine, 
week day or Sabbath, summer or winter, in 
the late afternoon he would hover over the 
cookstove, with a white apron hanging from 
his shoulders and a huge spoon in his hand, 
compounding a ragout or a pudding fit to rival 
the very ambrosia of the gods. 

There was another reason why Dennie was 
alarmed now to see no sign of activity in his 
father’s three rooms above the stream. 

As far back as Dennie could remember 
during the wandering life that he and his 
father had led in the Canadian Northwest, 
the Maritime Provinces and Maine, and dur- 
ing the years that they had lived in the Alley, 
a square white envelope, bearing an English 
stamp and the engraved address of a London 
law firm, had brought them in the early part 
of every month a slip of blue paper, signed 
and dated, that Mr. Grigsby exchanged at the 
bank for a roll of green notes. 

Whence those potent slips came, Dennie 
never knew. His handsome, worthless father, 
of whom the boy was often proud, laughed his 
questions off half irritably, half shamefacedly, 
and told him nothing. After they received one 
of the blue slips they paid their bills, stocked 
their pantry anew and drew up a fresh array 
of bottles in the old sideboard. Then, with a 
revivified companionship, they would polish 
the brass on the old furniture, read poems and 
stories aloud and talk of the time when Den- 
nie should ‘‘go home to the university. ’’ Some- 
times the father would speak contemptuously 
of the dingy Alley and sometimes reminiscently 
of far places: London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Paris, Melbourne and Alaska. 

Long ago, Dennie inferred from what was 
left unsaid, something had cut them off from 
a world that the son knew only by that monthly 
letter and its blue slip; but all their talk was 
of men and ships and adventures, and beyond 
reminding Dennie many times over that he 
was a ‘‘gentleman born,’’ Mr. Grigsby told 
him nothing of that other world. 

Now the monthly envelope with its blue slip 
had failed them! For three months nothing 
had come. At first they had been impatient 
when it overran the month, and then alarmed. 
Then came a day when Grigsby drank more 
than usual and kicked at the rolling bottles on 
the floor and spoke in furious anger of an ‘‘old 
man’’ in London. When Dennie proposed to 
relieve the stringency, which they believed 
then to be only temporary, by getting a job in 
the mills, his father refused with hectic obsti- 
naecy to entertain the suggestion; he ranted 
about the sordidness of the Alley; he pawned 
the silver-mounted foils and pistols ; he hurried 
the bottles through the sideboard faster than 








‘ ever before. There were few left now; there 


was little food in the cupboard. 

Troubled by fears that he would not admit 
to himself, Dennie started down the Alley at 
a run and, coming to the red house, pushed 
open the door and entered. 

In the dim light that filtered through the 
drawn curtains, he saw his father sitting in 
the great armchair beside the walnut table. 
Mr. Grigsby’s eyelids were swollen and heavy ; 
his disordered hair lay across his forehead. 

‘*Well,’’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘you’ve come at 
last. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*You have been gone all day.”’ 

“Ven oe.”” 

Mr. Grigsby struck a bottle with his elbow, 
knocking it from the arm of the chair to the 
floor, where it broke. 

‘*Well, sir,’’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘ex- 
plain yourself. ’’ 

‘*There’s nothing to explain,’’ Dennie said. 

Mr. Grigsby got up from the chair. His 
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knees wavered slightly, his hand was unsteady, 
his eyes were exceedingly bright. ‘‘Sir,’’ he 
cried more loudly, ‘‘I am your father! 

‘*‘T am your father,’’ he repeated. Receiving 
no reply, he continued with increasing vehe- 
mence, ‘‘I consider it, sir, a disgrace! You are 
a disgrace. You forget, sir, that you are a gen- 
tleman born. I feed you, I clothe you—and 
now, now, sir, at a time when the money has 
not come, when I am in trouble, sir, sick, sir, 
you have defied me. We are standing in the 
door of ruin. The wolf is snarling at our heels. 
What do you mean by it, sir!’’ 

The boy drew back, frightened by his 
father’s wildness. It seemed as if a curtain 
had been torn away, as if he were seeing his 
father for the first time as he really was; he 
saw that his broad shoulders were bent, that 
his handsome features had grown coarse, 
that his voice was thick, and that his eyes 
were unnaturally large. 

‘‘But, father,’’ he cried, still stepping back, 
‘if you’re up against it, I’ll get a job! I 
know I can get one in the mill yard, at least.’’ 





‘*A job!’’ Grigsby threw back his head and 
laughed loudly and scornfully. ‘‘A job! You, 
a gentleman’s son!’’ 

‘‘Well? Why not?’’ Dennie asked. ‘‘I’ll do 
anything I can.’’ 

‘“‘Anything you can?’’ Again Grigsby 
laughed loudly. ‘‘Anything you can? You’re 
a drag and a hindrance and an impediment. 
I’ve kept you for sixteen years, and now you 
are good for nothing. I’ve taught you the 
tongue of Cesar and the art of D’ Artagnan, 
and now I’m through. They’ve gone back on 
us. There’s no money, no food. Go! Go, I 
say!’’ 

He stood up, pointing at the door. 

‘*Yes, anything I can, and what’s more I 
can do something. ’’ 

‘*Nonsense—nonsense! Get away from me, 
you half-licked eub!’’ 

Watching his father standing there, with one 
hand thrown out in an empty, theatrical ges- 
ture, Dennie saw his hand tremble, his knees 
waver, his head drop forward. Of a sudden 
he fell heavily and lay in a heap on the floor. 


Raising the man’s head, Dennie called, 
‘*Father! Father!’? There was no reply. Again 
he cried, ‘‘Father! What is it? Father!’’ Slip- 
ping his hands under the man’s arms, he 
dragged him across the floor to the next room 
and lifted him to the bed. 

There was no neighbor from whom the boy 
could expect help, and so he ran through the 
gathering dusk to the doctor’s office at the 
corner of the Alley and the street. 

That evening the story went through the 
Alley, and Logue and Petersen and Hogan 
and all the others, gathering on the doorsteps, 
talked in undertones and watched the red 
house by the river bank. 

Now and again a shadow crossed Mr. Grigs- 
by’s window, and the Alley, observing the 
capped profile limned by the light, murmured 
in awed whispers, ‘‘It’ll be the doctor that got 
7em the nurse. They couldn’t pay her them- 
selves.’’ The Alley knew the old doctor by 
many good deeds. 

It was well along toward midnight before 
the doctor left the red house, and when the last 





CHRISTMAS EVE IN 


M. Labbe, asked me to go to the village 

of Woverin with his wife to distribute 
sweaters and other woolen garments among 
the children on Christmas Eve. ‘‘La vraie 
misere is there; it is best to understand that 
before starting,’’ he said. 

Four of us start off in two automobiles driven 
by sailors of the United States Navy and piled 
high with boxes and loosely tied bundles. On 
leaving Lille we take a country road in such 
bad condition that it almost disappears at times 
into the dreary landscape at its sides. We pass 
frequent signs of the enemy’s visit—a few dis- 
colored beams no longer supporting walls, or 
a doorway standing by itself, a ghostly spectre ; 
again steps leading to nothing and blackened 
trees huddled aimlessly together in wrecked 
courtyards. 

In one village with even its name obliterated 
cruel shells have revealed the inmost secrets of 
church and peasant homes alike. The lifeless 
ruins, however, do not give the intimate pang 
that a village like Woverin gives; the real 
tragedy is here, since a few standing walls 
and roofs remain to tempt the inhabitants to 
return. 

Halfway down the main street, in which 
deepening shadows of fading afternoon light 
make more terrible the distorted walls and 
roofless houses, we stop before a door over 
which is written Mairie. The maire, hollow- 
chested and of a ghastly pallor and worried 
eyes, joins us, and we proceed on foot. 

It is now snowing hard. We have neither 
rubbers nor umbrellas, and it seems fitting that 
we should find things a little hard ourselves. 
The village life here, of which for.a moment 
we become a part, is indescribable. The maire, 
in reply to a question from Lieut. Wellington, 
says: 

‘«We have passed the acute danger of starva- 
tion ; deaths are fewer ; for the moment we have 
sufficient fuel, but if this weather continues —’’ 


T=. food dictator for northern France, 


SANTA CLAUS WILL NOT COME 


E leave the main street, 
and the maiie guides us 
into side streets, where 


piles of stones from fallen houses | 
and deep puddles of water almost | 
block our passage; many build- 








ings look as if they might collapse 
at any moment. Human shapes | 
stooping from old age splash by us to work. | 
I notice a frail young woman with a skirt of | 
bagging and a thin black shawl over her nar- | 
row shoulders. She is dragging a heavy load of | 
wood, assisted by a boy; both are coughing. | 

At a corner we pause to speak to an old) 
couple. The man, with hands swollen from chil- | 
blains, is trying to rebuild a wall of his house. | 
The woman hands him the stones; she looks | 
half frozen as the cruel wind blows in violent 
gusts; but they are smiling at each other, | 
and in a window behind is a white muslin 
curtain and a potted red geranium. Mme. 
Labbe throws a warm scarf across the woman’s 
shoulder, with a ‘‘ Bon soir, madame!’’ 

A group of children collect and follow us, 
with bright eyes and interested faces at this 
visit from strangers. The wind blowing against 
their thin garments emphasizes emaciated little 
bodies that have lost the curves of childhood. 
Many are without shoes, and we have none 
for them. A little tot of four years with sunny 
hair draws near me. A wistful face looks out 
from under a straw hat with the remains of 
a bright flower trimming; confidentially she 
says: 

**San Nicholas va venir.’’ 

A woman, overhearing her, sighs. ‘‘ Poor 
baby! They took her mother, and the father 
died fighting—she has no one!’’ 

Suddenly I see a vision of Christmas Eve 
at home: children with merry, rosy faces, 
white dresses and sashes. Santa Claus will 
find them with toys they do not need, while 
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DECORATION BY 
HAROLO SICHEL 


this sunny-haired child 
must go without. I feel 
that I, with only a sweater 

to offer her, am betraying her 
faith, and I cannot meet her eye. It 
seems an intrusion for me to enter one 
of the homes; I hesitate to follow Mme. 
Labbe until she beckons me. ‘‘You will 
be welcome,’’ she says. ‘‘All the suf- 
ferers love Americans. ’’ 

Two families, making eleven alto- 
gether,—seven of them children,—are 
seated round a small table on which is 
a little food; an odor of coffee fills the 
small, dark room, in the centre of which 
is a stove giving some warmth. An old 
lady rises to greet us. ‘* Americans 
have done much for us,’’ she says. ‘‘It 
is an honor to receive you. Will you 
sit down and have coffee with us?’’ ; 

I try to force back the tears; tears won’t 
help. her. While Mme. Labbe quickly selects 
sweaters and fits them to the children, the old 
lady talks to me. 

‘*My daughter is dead; she seemed to fade 
away from grieving when no news of her hus- 
band came, the father of these children.’’ She 
points to her pathetic little brood of four. 
‘* Two years back she heard of him in a German 
prison camp—then silence. This kind neighbor 
has taken us in, and we manage nicely. Pierre 
will soon be able to work ; he is twelve and big 
for his age.’’ 

There are deep circles about the boy’s eyes, 
and he has an unhealthy pallor, but his smile 
is full of courage.. The old lady says that when 
the spring comes‘and her rheumatism is better 
she herself can be more helpful and useful. 

We go into many doorways. Each visit is 
different; but the welcome and the courage 
are the same. These people need everything, 
and they ask for nothing and offer us hospital- 
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ity. There are usually from_seven to twelve | 
children and adults to a house with seldom | 
The tiled | 


more than two available rooms. 
floors are always clean, and the amenities of 
life are kept up. 

The French home even .in this pathetic state 
is still a protection against the outer world 
and keeps its reserve and dignity. The maire 
never enters with us, but waits outside with 
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the shivering group of 
children, with whom he 
is friendly. As I come 

out he comments sympatheti- 
cally on the family within. He holds 
the bundles, and the sleet makes his 
formal black hat more forlorn each 
moment. Occasionally he hands sweat- 
ers to the children or sends a child into 
a house before which we have stopped. 

‘“‘The mother of this child lives 
here,’’ he explains. ‘‘ Let her have 

the pleasure of thanking you her- 

self. My people are good to one an- 

other,’’ he adds; ‘‘they have so 

little, but they share always with 

neighbors who have less—their bed- 
ding, their clothes, their room 
space; and each returning family 

is welcomed home by the others, 
even though it means less 
‘food and coverings and fuel 
for the rest.’’ 

In a particularly dreary 
spot I turn to find myself 
beside a soldier. He is look- 
ing at a churned-up piece 
of ground. His eyes meet 
mine. ‘‘My house was here,” 

he says, looking dazed. 
“‘T am just back from 
a German prison 


camp. There is no news of my 
wife and two children. What do 
you advise me to do? Where shall 
I go??? 
Then a woman speaks. ‘‘My husband 
is killed. 1 came back, but my house 
is gone. 1 am living with a neighbor 
with my four children, and she has 
five; but c’est la victoire, and one must 
not complain. ’’ 

A sweet - faced, delicate mother thanks 
Mme. Labbe for a sweater given to a rosy, 
dark-eyed little girl, but there is something in 
the woman’s expression that makes conversa- 
tion with her difficult. 

I watch, fascinated, a baby boy in her arms, 
and notice his unnaturally large eyes and old- 
man face. He looks at me with suspicion and 
clings to his mother. 

I leave hastily after that experience. It is a 
relief to find in another interior a healthy baby, 
fat and chubby, lying asleep in a basket before 
a stove in which the fire burns brightly. The 
mother talks to us cheerfully while Mme. 
Labbe hands sweaters and scarfs to the three 
larger children, who thank us prettily and 
smilingly tell us their names. The woman’s 
husband is alive, but still at the war. 


TWO BOYS OF FRANCE 


UTSIDE I try to talk to 
QO two boys aged about eight 
and ten and ask them their 
names; they smile foolishly and 
look at me without speaking. 
Some one explains, ‘‘ Half-witted 
from what they have suffered. ’’ 
A boy of fourteen is standing 
behind a wall in an alley; he is barelegged 
and has no shoes. His feet are bleeding, and 
as I draw near he shrinks away. ‘‘His father 
has not been heard from,’’ some one ex- 
| plains, ‘‘and his mother was killed by the 
bomb that wrecked their house. ‘The boy 
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of the watchers in the Alley were sleeping in 
their beds he returned again to the sick room. 

Dawn was breaking when he came to Den- 
nie, who sat by the window, staring at the 
pines across the stream, so dark against the 
starlit sky. 

‘* My boy,’’ he said gently, ‘‘it is hard, 
sometimes, to understand the reasons for things 
—I hope you’|l be brave, lad.’’ 

Dennie looked up at him, frightened by the 
silence that had come over the house. 

‘*Is—has —’’ He could not complete the 
question. 

The old doctor nodded gravely. ‘‘Yes, lad, 
the Lord has called him home.’’ 

The doctor’s face was still grave as he went 
up the Alley in the dim morning light, and he 
did not hear the clamor of birds in the trees 
overhead. He knew a good deal about the life 
of the father, and he could not regard his 
death as a complete misfortune; but for the 


‘boy, alone in the world in every sense of the 


phrase, he felt the deepest sympathy. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


VERIN 


stays always near the wall of the ruined 
house. A neighbor cares for him, but his 
mind is not right.’’ We leave stockings and a 
sweater for him, but, poor lad, he needs so 
much more! 

Next we go into a house where tree trunks 
partly plug the holes in the walls; through 
the damaged roof the heavy sky looks down as 
if indifferent to suffering here. In an alcove on 
a broken bed, with scarcely any covering over 
them, lie an old woman and a dark-eyed lad. 
A younger woman receives us. She has traces 
of beauty ; she speaks in a monotone: 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


: “s Y husband was killed in 
M 1916 on the Somme, also 
px my two brothers; my 
24 ,eldest boy is ill,’? —she nods 
toward the bed, —‘‘my second 
boy of ten has maimed his right 
arm by handling a grenade.’’ 
She has a lovely little girl of 
three in her arms. ‘‘My life is hard to face: 
the men gone, my home gone—this one belongs 
to mother.’’ Again she looks toward the bed. 
‘*But I wish to live, because France needs all 
her people in the north, and I shall struggle 
on.” 
In this village suffering has become the 
normal thing; there are no doctors and no 
hospitals; the children and old people who 
fall ill are without trained attendance—and 
Woverin is only one of some hundreds of such 
places in this part of France. Never one word 
of complaint, but can courage long sustain 
these patient people until assistance reaches 
these worse than destroyed villages? Impos- 
sible! 

Lieut. Wellington appears. ‘‘This is Christ- 
mas Eve,’’ I repeat several times, almost ex- 
pecting him to contradict me. Where is ‘‘peace 
on earth’’ for these people? 

‘*Mme. Labbe,’’ he says, ‘tis going to dis- 
tribute the rest of her things from the motor; 
it is getting too dark to walk through the 
streets. I want to show you something, a kind 
of Christmas present,’’ he adds. ‘‘Come.’’ 

Rather dazed, I follow him into the auto- 
mobile, and we go down a battered road for a 
short distance. In a fearful field of mud he 
motions the chauffeur to stop, and we plod 
knee-deep through the oozing snow-covered 
mud. A Christmas present here! Then sud- 
denly out of the desolation rises a barrack 
building such as the United States Navy uses. 

‘“*Ts it real? How did it get here?’’ I ask in 
amazement. 

Two hundred and fifty men from the North 
Bombing Squad, United States Navy, have 
volunteered for six months extra service and 
stay here in the mud and instruct the French 
in putting up the barracks. As soon as one dis- 
trict is finished they will move on to the next 
through the devastated villages. This barrack 
in Woverin will be a hospital—and equipment, 
nursé and doctor are on their way. I am 
cheered by the thought that Woverin will 
never again be in so bad a condition as it is 
to-day. 

Across the -road are a group of tents with 
“U.S. N.’’ on the flags; all are dark except 
one. Into the opening of this one I stick my 
head. 

**May an American come in?’’ I ask. 

‘*You bet!’’ is the emphatic answer. ‘‘ You’re 
the first lady from home we’ve seen in ten 
months. ’’ 

They accept my praise of their service lightly. 
‘*These people have nothing to come back to,’’ 
they say, ‘‘and we are glad to help.’’ 

As we drive away and leave Woverin be- 
hind us I carry with me consoling thoughts 
of strong American lads converting ruins into 
homes where old couples will soon sit at win- 
dows with white curtains and red geraniums; 
and I hear again a woman’s voice saying, 
‘“*C’est la victoire! France is safe!’’ 
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V. THE DARK NIGHT 





culty with the widow, who, as old Tom 

Barr had said, was a masterful woman. 
She entertained an idea that the baby, Thomas 
Paul, would quickly lose all the benefits of 
her recent exertions on his behalf and all the 
refining influences of the up-to-date nursery 
if his Malecite mother were permitted to asso- 
ciate with him at her will and pleasure. The 
widow argued that he would soon be nothing 
except an ordinary papoose again. 

Paul saw that she was jealous of Thomas 
Paul’s mother; but he did not say so. 

‘*Tmagine yourself in her place, Mrs. Lunt, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘How should you feel if you had to 
sneak and dodge about all the time like a thief 
in order to get a glimpse of your baby now and 
then? She is only a squaw, it’s true, and per- 
haps not very well brought up; but she is a 
mother. There is no finer thing in the world 
than a loving mother, Mrs. Lunt—and yet we 
have already made a chicken thief of this one 
and fired at her twice with a shotgun. ’’ 

The widow was touched by Paul’s tribute to 
mothers; but she did not give in immediately. 

‘¢Then if she is so everlastin’ fond of him, 
why did she leave him in that old shack ye 
found him in?’’ she asked. 

‘*But she didn’t leave him until she was sure 
we had found him.’’ 

‘That may be,’’ retorted the widow; ‘‘but 
she left him, didn’t she—left her baby to a 
couple of strange men and cleared out?’’ 

“She couldn’t take it with her,’’ he ex- 
plained patiently ; ‘‘and she had to get the baby 
away from Sol Peace, to save its life—and, 
having done that, she had to run away from 
him herself. Wouldn’t you have done the same 
if you had been married to Sol Peace?’’ 

‘*Me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘No. He would have 
done the runnin’.’’ Then she smiled and gave 
in. ‘‘But if she tries to learn me anything 
about how to rear that baby,’’ she added, 
‘twhy, I’ll quit and go back to Plaster Rock. ’’ 

So it happened that Sol Peace’s squaw, the 
mother of little Thomas Paul Peace, became a 
member of that extraordinary household on 
Otter Slide Creek. She was a woman of few 
words and of a kindly temper. Her furtive 
manner had been born with her, bred in her 
throughout her childhood and during those few 
tragic years with Sol Peace. At times she 
appeared to be distrusting and afraid even with 
people whom she trusted and of whom she had 
no fear. And she was stubborn. Even Paul 
and old Tom, her unwavering champions, had 
to admit that she was stubborn—unreasonably 
stubborn in some things. As Tom said to Paul: 

‘*She’s as sot in her ways as Sally Lunt her- 
self, when ye come to think on it; only the 
difference is that Kate Peace is sot in just a 
few of her own ways, 
and Sally’s sot in her 
own and everybody else’s 
ways. ” 

Old ‘Tom did not come 
so near the truth as he 
thought. For it was 
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foreign to the young squaw’s nature to be| 
stubborn, and if she was unshakably set in 
her ways in certain matters it was owing to 
the promptings of instinct rather than to lack 
of reason. She trusted her instinct. She never 
forgot the menace of Sol Peace. 

So it was that the squaw, in accepting the 
food and protection of Paul Hanson’s house- 
hold, did not accept its domestic routine. Ex- 
cept that she now visited her baby openly and 
partook of the produce of poultry house and 
garden in a respectable manner, at table, her 
way of life was little changed. She continued 
to pass her nights in the open, awake and 
alert, and to take such sleep as she required 
during the day. She worked willingly, but fit- 
fully, at tasks set her by Mary Barr. She once 
undertook the butter making, but at a critical 
stage in the career of the butter she deserted the 
churn to go and sit by the papoose. 

Two weeks had passed since the day Kate 
Peace was adopted by the Hanson household. 
The weather continued fine. The heavy crop 
of the wild meadow beside the creek was cut 
and cured and stacked on knolls of high 
ground, to be hauled to the cattle when needed 
during the winter. The oats were harvested 
and stowed in the mows of the big barn. 

The weather had held dry and warm. But 
on the afternoon of the fifteenth day the light 
wind shifted until it blew out of the southeast. 
By supper time low, formless clouds obscured 
the sky. , 

Kate Peace was even more than usually 
untalkative and restless during supper. She 
left the table before any of the others and went 
out into the dim night. She moved stealthily 
round the house and the barns, then like a 
shadow through the orchard, then back across 
the fields and meadows to the pastures and 
stump lands at the edge of the forest. The 
sense of fear, of menace from the surrounding 
wilderness, was painfully alive in her to-night; 
but she had not said so to her friends, for even 
old Tom and Paul Hanson did not understand, 
and the widow’s superior and pitying smiles 
at her instinctive terrors were hard for the 
squaw to bear. They trusted so absurdly in 
the potency of their man-made laws and the 
strength of their jails—these stupid, kind- 
hearted white folk. 

For several hours she lurked about the edge 
of the forest. The stars were veiled; the air 
was heavy with moisture and the scent of dis- 
tant forest firés. Returning to the farmstead, 
she moved stealthily round the house. All the 
windows were dark, and the inmates slept. 

A drizzle of rain seeped down from the black 
sky. Kate went to the kitchen door, which 
for her convenience was now left unfastened 
throughout the night; opening it noiselessly, 
she entered the pitch - black 
room. She felt along the wall 
until her hands encountered an 
old raincoat of Paul’s. Slipping 
the coat about her shoulders, 
she fastened it by one button at 
the throat. As she turned to the 
door to let herself out again a 

little, furtive sound caught 
her attention. For sey- 
eral seconds she stood 





motionless and breath- | 


less, listening. Then | on the gunwales, she thrust 
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she crossed the kitchen, with her right hand ex- | 


tended, moving so unerringly that she touched 
nothing of wall or furniture until her fingers 
encountered, without sound, the knob of the 
door that led into the front hall. She grasped 
the knob firmly and turned it slowly and 
noiselessly. As she opened the door she heard 
the door at the other end of the hall open, then 
close softly. As silent and swift as a darting 
mink, she sped the length of the hall. She 
laid her hand on the knob of the front door 
and felt there a trace of warmth from the 
contact of another hand. So she paused for a 
few seconds, hearing nothing except the hur- 
ried pulsing of her own blood at her ears. 
Then she opened the door without a sound 
and stepped out into the black night and driz- 
zling rain. 

The wind had fallen to utter stillness, and 
the moisture from the low clouds was distilled 
without sound upon the silent wilderness. But 
the young squaw’s eyesight was keen and her 
hearing as sharp as a beaver’s. After listening 
for a few seconds to a vague confusion of mere 
ghosts of sounds that, to most white people, 
would have seemed only the peaceful breathing 
of earth and air, she stepped from the little 
porch to the unseen path. 

As she hastened riverward, straining her 
vision against the dark, she heard a faint, brief, 
sleepy cry. Her heart beat fearfully and 
quickly ; but her mind worked as quickly as 
her heart, and she did not quicken her pace. 
She was unarmed. Of what use to her now 
were her friends in the sleeping house? She) 
knew as surely as if she had seen him that Sol 
Peace was in front of her with her baby in 
his arms. She knew that he intended to hide 
the baby away somewhere and have it cared 
for until he could extract more money from 
Paul Hanson. Her mind went no further than 
that. Her heart ached with fear and jealous 
rage for little Thomas Paul. She saw him 
threatened by innumerable immediate perils 
from which neither the law nor her white 
friends could save him. But in spite of the 
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the canoe away from the lip of mud at an 
angle and leaped lightly into it. She heard 
the liquid plop and gulp of the paddle close 
ahead. She dipped her own paddle without a 
sound. The current of the river swept her 
along. 

So, guided by the soft sounds of Sol Peace’s 
paddle, the mother drifted through the dark, 
silent as thought; now and then she swung 
her canoe straight and sped it forward with a 
silent stroke. She removed the raincoat from 
her shoulders and folded it beneath her knees 
to keep it dry. Once she saw a sudden, tiny 
blur of light close in front; and after that the 
odor of strong tobacco burning in a rank pipe 
came back to her on the still, moist air. 

At last she heard the canoe in front scrape 
softly on the pebbles. She was so close upon 
it that to avoid running it down she had to 
check her own canoe and swing its head 
sharply shoreward. With her paddle securely 
set in the bed of the stream, she held her place 
in the shallows. She heard the occupant of the 
other craft moving within a few yards of her 
—the padding of his feet on the ribs of the 
canoe, then the sound of the bark against the 
pebbles again, as the bow of the canoe was 
drawn up a foot or two on the shore. She 
heard a shrill whistle; then feet shuffling upon 
the little stones; then the whistle again. An 
answering whistle sounded faintly from the 
darkness. 

The mother let her canoe drift down, inch 
by inch, until it touched the other canoe, gun- 
wale to gunwale. She-leaned sidewise and felt 
in the other canoe, just forward of the after 
bar. There lay something warm and alive and 
asleep in a nest of little linen sheets. 

‘*Show a light here!’’ cried the voice of Sol 
Peace, not ten yards away. 

Kate stepped from the one canoe to the other 
swiftly but without a sound, and spread the 
old raincoat over the baby. She saw a glimmer 
of light moving in the black mist—the light 
for which Sol Peace had called. With a thrust 
of her paddle she backed Peace’s canoe from the 





desperation of her heart her mind worked 
clearly. Cunning must be played against cun- 
ning. 

Her swift and silent feet followed the path 
without an error. She measured her advance 
by the levels and slopes of the ground over 
which she sped. The wet blackness shut her 
in, but she went forward without a check, 
always aware of the unseen figure moving in 
front of her. 

A sharp dip in the path told her that she had 
reached and descended the bank of the stream, 


| between the dripping, crowding alders. Then 


her moccasined feet were among the coarse 
grasses at the flat margin of the river. She 
paused there, listening. She heard the crunch 
of a canoe sliding from earth to water, the soft 
knock of a paddle against a gunwale, a little 
splash, the tinkle of water drops from a lifted 
blade, the soft, liquid gulp of a paddle stroking 
and turning. ‘‘Downstream,’’ she whispered. 

Then, swiftly and silently, she lifted and 
slid one of Paul Hanson’s canoes 
into the black river. Without a 
sound she laid the spare paddle 
inboard. With the other paddle in 
her right hand, and both hands 







shore into deep water, bringing the discarded 
| canoe with her. She heard hurried footsteps, 
| frantic splashings in the shallows, and oaths 
of amazement and anger. 
| Three strong, backward strokes put both 
| eanoes far out from the shore. They swung 
into the swift current. Then, releasing the 
| empty canoe to drift at the will of the river, 
| Kate paddled swiftly toward the farther shore. 
| When she glanced back over her shoulder she 
| saw a little, round blur of lantern light moving 
| distractedly about. Upon reaching the shallows 
she twisted the bow of the canoe upstream, 
leaned forward and, feeling with her right 
hand in the bottom of the craft, encountered 
| the spruce pole that she had known must be 
| there, for Sol Peace was too thorough a river- 
| man to voyage those waters without a pole. 
| Drawing the pole to her, she stood up. The 
bed of the river was hard and level here, and 
the shallow water had neither weight nor speed 
enough to trouble a true daughter of° the 
wilderness. The young squaw smiled in 
the darkness as she plied the long pole 
and felt the slim canoe 
thrill. Her sleeping baby 
was warm against her foot. 
Little Thomas Paul be- 
came restless and began 
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to whimper. Kate quieted him with a touch 
of her fingers on his face. Soon aiter that 
she saw a light approaching from upstream 
along the other shore. She knelt then and, 
taking up the paddle again, swung out into 
deep water. She headed for the approaching 
light. As she drew near it she heard the voice 
of Mrs. Lunt raised in distracted argument. 


AN [VO 





‘$ OME in!’’ cried a 

e voice when, panting 

from the long climb, 

Mrs. Sherwood tapped at the 
door of Iris’s den. 

‘‘Why, mother!’’ Iris said 
reproachfully as her mother entered. Putting 
her palette on the stool, the girl gently pushed 
Mrs. Sherwood into a chair. ‘‘If you wanted 
me, why didn’t you call for me to come 
down ?”’ 

‘*T knew you were working and thought you 
would dislike to be called away.’’ Her mother 
glanced at the painting on the easel. ‘‘ You’re 
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SHE PEERED OVER HER SHOULDER IN A VAIN 
ATTEMPT TO GET THE FULL EFFECT OF 
THE CATASTROPHE 


finishing the jar? The color in the oranges and 
the grapes is splendid. It’s the best work of 
the kind you have done. ’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ Iris said indifferently. ‘‘ But 
what slow work it is to cr-e-e-p along to your 
goal! When I can enter the life class, I shall 
feel that the end is in sight—then good-by to 
these things. ’’ 

She waved her hand contemptuously toward 
numberless studies in various stages of com- 
pletion that hung on the walls. 

‘*These things’’—her mother mimicked her 
tone—‘‘help make a firm foundation, I sup- 
pose. ’’ 

Mrs. Sherwood looked lovingly at the girl. 
To her eyes the eager face with its aureole of 
fair hair was the sweetest vision on earth. 
Then her expression changed to one of anxiety 
and disapproval. 

‘*O Iris!’’ she said, leaning forward and 
catching a fold of the girl’s dress in her fingers. 
‘Tf you haven’t put on your new street dress! 
You know how careless you are. ’’ 

‘*But see how prudent I have been. I must 
go to Alice Hayden’s at three to help them 
arrange the wedding gifts. After I was dressed 
I thought I might get a little time up here, so 
I carefully shrouded myself in this great ging- 
ham apron. I thought you would commend me 
—for once. ’’ 

Mrs. Sherwood smiled, but there was a sigh 
with the smile. ‘‘I haven’t told you what I 
came for. Mrs. Russell was here this morning 
and asked me whether you would be willing 
to take an order. ’’ 

‘*For what?’’ asked Iris suspiciously. 

Her mother hesitated. ‘‘Dinner cards. ’’ 

‘*Of course you told her I couldn’t use my 
time on trifles. ’’ : 

‘*No, I said I’d ask you. I thought a little 
extra money would be useful to you.’’ 

‘*Mother! When you know what I am work- 
ing for and how I despise such fripperies!’’ | 

In her excitement Iris stepped back a pace 
and sat down. Then a horrified expression 
came into her face, followed by a look of grow- 
ing amusement. ‘‘Oh!’’ she cried tragically. 
‘*What have I done now!’’ 

Mrs. Sherwood was mystified by this sudden 
transition of moods, but before she could speak 
Iris had risen and with great dignity had 








| pride could not have borne having 





‘*T got’im!’’ called Kate. ‘‘I got ’im a’right 
—and Sol Peace’s canoe, too!’’ 

The light swung toward her. It was a lan- 
tern in the bow of Paul Hanson’s green canoe. 
Behind it Kate saw the round, astonished face 
of the widow. She ran her canoe alongside. 

‘*T lose your canoe, Hanson. Heap too bad; 
but maybe this one just as good,’’ she said. 
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turned before her. The mother caught her 
breath; then they both laughed until tears 
stood in their eyes. For the back of the new 
dress was set with daubs of white, yellow, 
orange, blue, crimson, green and brown, with 
a blur of nondescript shades. Iris had subsided 
upon her palette! 

‘“*Tt is no laughing matter!’’ the girl cried 
when she could speak, peering over her 
shoulder in a vain attempt to get the full 
effect of the catastrophe. ‘‘What is to be done 
now ?’’ 

‘tT took the precaution to get a little extra 
cloth,’’ her mother said. ‘‘So many things 
have happened to you, Iris, that I find 
it the only safe way. But I did not ex- 
pect an accident so soon,’’ she concluded 
patiently. 

A spice of pleasure had been taken 
from the afternoon as Iris, clad in her 
second-best gown, hurried to the house 
of her friend. Alice’s New York cous- 
ins, who had already arrived, would 
help in arranging the gifts, and Iris had 
wished to appear at her best before 
them. However, once in the midst of 
the gay company she soon forgot her 
recent trials. Iris was inclined to forget 
readily—perhaps too readily. 

Alice Hayden’s wedding day was one 
of happy excitement for Iris, whose 
artistic touch was eagerly sought in per- 
fecting the arrangements. 

‘* What a perfect day it has been! ’’ 
she said to her mother as they left the 
church after the marriage service and 
entered the carriage that would take 
them to the reception at the Haydens’. 
**Tt will be a lovely memory. ”’ 

After the greetings and the good 
wishes, Iris drew her mother upstairs. 
‘*Come,’’ she said, ‘‘I want you to see 
the gifts. Good! There are not many 
here yet; and aren’t the pictures beauti- 
ful, and the pierced silver, and the glass, 
and—oh, everything!’’ She laughed at 
her own enthusiasm; then exclaiming, 
‘‘Why, here is something new!’’ she 
took up a slender box, covered with 
brocade, and lifted the lid. ‘‘Oh, the 
exquisite thing!’’ 

She lifted a fan from its case and opened 
it wide. The slender sticks, sliding on narrow 
ribbon, were of ivory cut in such infinitesi- 
mal design that it looked as fragile as lace. 
Iris gazed at it soberly. 

‘*Tt’s wonderful, ’’ she said, quietly glancing 
up at her mother, ‘‘but if I owned it I should 
never have a comfortable minute. I should 
always be remembering that ‘Genius is the 
infinite capacity for taking pains’; or ‘Despise 
not the day of small things’; or Longfellow’s 
words about ‘the elder days of art’? when 


‘Builders wrought, with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part.’ 


They torment me enough now. ’”’ 

She slid the delicate sticks together, but, 
before she put the fan into its case, a strain of 
musie caught her ear. She stood, nodding her 
head to the music and growing more unmind- 
ful of her surroundings, and she hummed 
softly, beating time on her hand - 
with the forgotten fan. 

There was a sharp snap, and, 
startled out of her absorption, Iris 
awoke to realities. With a beating 
heart she slid open the fragile fan. 
A great wave of color swept over 
her face, and tears of dismay started 
from her eyes; three of the fragile 
sticks hung limply from the ribbon 
—in splinters! 

A quick glance round assured Iris, 
to her relief, that no one had no- 
ticed the accident. Her mother had 
bent to examine a piece of Japanese 
embroidery; the few other guests 
in the room were absorbed in the 
beautiful objects immediately before 
them. With a swift movement Iris 
slid the fan into its case and placed 
it where it was half concealed by a 
pottery jar. At that moment her 


her carelessness discovered; and 
also she wished to spare her mother 
pain. 

With an effort, she forced herself to 
make suitable replies when greeted 
by friends. But all the while her 
thoughts were revolving round the 
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A QUICK GLANCE ROUND ASSURED IRIS... 


THAT NO ONE HAD NOTICED THE 
ACCIDENT 


shattered ivory fan in a vain attempt to find 
excuses for the accident—to frame apologies 
to Mrs. Hayden for the mischief she had 
wrought. 

‘*If I could get it over with to-night,’’ she 
thought, longing for the comfort that confes- 
sion brings, ‘‘but Mrs. Hayden is too busy 
to listen. And then, how can I tell mother! I 
simply cannot bear to see the look that will 
come into her dear, patient eyes. ’’ 

Iris’s own eyes again filled with tears. 

‘‘Why, Iris, how long you are gazing at that 
photograph! ’’ her mother said behind her. 
‘*I’m ready to go down whenever you are.’”’ 

Together they made their way into the hall 
and down the crowded stairs. 

‘*Miss Sherwood!’’ one of the bridesmaids 
called, leaning over the flower-hung balustrade. 
‘*Alice has gone to her room and wishes to 
speak to you before she leaves. ’’ 

With a quickly beating heart Iris mounted 
the stairs again. Perhaps she would be able to 
confess her fault to Alice and receive absolu- 
tion. 

Alice, dressed now in her traveling suit, 
ran to meet her and put her arms round her 
neck. ‘‘ Dear Iris,’’ she cried, ‘Show much you 
have done to make this day beautiful! It will 
always live in my memory without one thing 
to mar its joy.”’ 

And poor Iris, with a heavy heart, shut her 
lips upon her secret. 

All night long Iris, with nerves aquiver, 
tossed restlessly to and fro as she brooded over 
the broken fan. 

‘This will never do!’’ she groaned as the 
clock in the hall struck three. ‘‘I must make 
some plan. ’’ 

Slipping out of bed, she stood by the open 
window. The soft night breeze cooled her 
flushed face and calmed her troubled spirit. In 
a little while she was able to think quietly 
about the trial that lay before her and plan 
with some composure what she should do. 

‘*T must keep it from mother as long as I 
can,’’ she whispered. ‘‘The poor dear would 
pinch herself to help me, and this time I must 
help myself.’’ After pondering deeply, she 
gave a decided nod. ‘‘ That is the only way,’’ 
she said and with a sigh of relief crept back 
to bed. 

Early the next morning Iris betook herself 
to the den, to emerge, a few minutes later, 
with an oblong package that she carried with 
great care. To her relief she escaped unchal- 
lenged from the house and, with a light step 
and a hopeful heart, hurried down the street. 

Two hours later she returned with lagging 
feet and a discouraged face; the package she 
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held indifferently. Her first venture in 
the art market had been a disappoint- 
ing failure. 

‘Very clever — well handled,’’ the 
dealer had said when she had timidly 
produced her study of fruits. ‘‘ But 
there is really no market for that sort 
of thing. Sorry.’’ 

With fingers that trembled, Iris began 
to wrap up the canvas. What could she 
do, then, to earn money at once? The 
plan that had come to her in the night 
for replacing the broken fan had now 
suddenly crumbled. 

The dealer was speaking again. ‘‘It 
is the little artistic trifle that meets 
with the readiest sale,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
dispose of quantities of such things at 
Christmas and other holiday seasons. 
For menu cards, now, I have a con- 
stant demand. If you could do work of 
this sort,’’— he opened a case and 
showed her several cards of varying 
artistic worth,—‘‘I might be of some 
service to you.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ Iris said meekly. 
‘*Perhaps I’ll try.’’ 

Outside, she laughed forlornly as she 
thought of the scorn with which she had 
met Mrs. Russell’s request two days 
before. ‘‘The spell that I prophesied 
for that fan is working already,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ ‘ Despise not the day of small things. ’ 
If Mrs. Russell has not made other arrange- 
ments, I’ll say, ‘Yes, thank you.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Russell had not, and she offered Iris a 
generous sum of money for a set of dinner 
cards. 

‘‘T am sorry to hurry you,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
if you can finish them by Monday afternoon I 
shall be glad.’’ 

Shutting herself into her den, Iris turned 
her studies to the wall and put away her oil 
paints. For the next few days every moment 
that she could seize, aside from the hours at 
the art school, she spent bending over her 
water-color box at a table strewn with cards. 

‘*T have decided to paint those cards for Mrs. 
Russell,’’ she told her mother, who wondered 
at Iris’s excessive industry. 

Yet, when Mrs. Russell’s menus had been 
completed, the door of the studio remained 
mysteriously closed for another week, and then 
still another. 

One afternoon, just three weeks from the 
wedding day, Iris returned from the art school 
with shining eyes. ‘‘Now, dearest,’’ she said, 
waving a small package close to her mother’s 
eyes, ‘‘the mystery is about to be explained. 
I have hidden something from you for three 
long, long weeks. Now listen and don’t look 
at me, please—not until I am quite through. ”’ 

With averted face, Iris told of her careless 
deed and its results. ‘tI have ransacked the 
curiosity stores on my way to and from 
school,’’ she said, unwrapping her package, 
‘tuntil at last I found a fan very much like 
the one that was given to Alice. To-day the 
man at the art store paid me for the three 
sets of cards I did for him, and with what 
I had from Mrs. Russell I bought the fan. O 
mother,’’—as a soft kiss fell on her bright 
hair, —‘‘if you pet me, I shall disgrace—myself 
—by—crying!’’ 

An hour later a flushed and stammering girl 
was pouring an incoherent tale into Mrs. 
Hayden’s ears—a tale in which a fan, a care- 
less girl and unlimited regret were curiously 
mingled. 

They were in the room where the gifts still 
awaited Alice’s return, and at the conclusion 
of the tale Iris drew the brocaded box from 
its hiding place behind the jar. 

“*T don’t half understand, my dear,’’ Mrs. 
Hayden said, helplessly, gazing at the shat- 
tered fan that Iris tragically spread before 
her. 

‘*T am afraid you will think I ought to have 
come to you at once,’’ Iris said falteringly as 
she divested her peace offering of its silken 











“VERY CLEVER— WELL 
HANDLED. ... BUT THERE 
REALLY NO MARKET FOR 
THAT SORT OF THING” 
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ORAWING BY A. O. SCOTT 


THE CREATURE WAS STILL STANDING OVER ME, LIKE SOME MONSTROUS SHADOW IN THE MIST 


know how much in the 
past man has helped nature 
to distribute animal life over 
the surface of the earth. 

Some years ago a small migratory American 
circus and menagerie that was touring in South 
Africa failed; after various vicissitudes the 
circus people managed to get an old brig at 
Port Elizabeth, and set sail for Perth, in West 
Australia. Bad weather, leaks and a dangerous 
outbreak of disease finally drove them to put 
into King’s Sound, eleven hundred miles to 
the north of Perth; and in that uninhabited 
bay four of the cireus people died. Meanwhile 
their food supplies had become wholly ex- 
hausted; rather than kill their animals they 
turned them loose ashore—an old performing 
lion, a hyena, a tiger, an armadillo and a 
Brazilian boa constrictor. 

The surviving members of the circus com- 
pany, after spending five miserable weeks on 
the shores of King’s Sound, contrived to get 
the old brig to sea again and headed for Auck- 
land. They left the ‘‘menagerie’’ behind on the 
shores of King’s Sound to make acquaintance 
with the animals of a new continent. 


I would be interesting to 


Dampier Land lies southward of King’s 
Sound; it is a peninsula, with the sound north 
of it, the great Indian Ocean west and south 
of it, and the Logue and Fraser rivers flowing 
across its easterly base. It thus forms an iso- 
lated tract of the Australian littoral, at least 
two thousand square miles in area. 

It was in Dampier Land some years ago 
that I and two other men were engaged in a 
highly interesting experiment. We had deter- 
mined to find out whether the African ostrich 
would flourish and could profitably be propa- 
gated in that part of Australia. We, too, you 
notice, were doing something to help nature 
in distributing her fauna. 

One evening I was alone at our new ranch. 
My partners had gone down the coast in our 
little sloop to Cossack, to buy the materials 
for an incubator. Sut, an English bulldog, was 
the only company I had had for fifteen days. 
Except for a few blackfellows up near the 
mouth of the Fitzroy River, there was probably 
not another human being within sixty miles 
of me. 

It was the beginning of the dry season in 
Dampier Land; the day had been hot, and 
presently the moon rose, blood red. Stirred by 
fitful breaths of hot wind, the stringybarks in 
the rear of our ranch house gave forth a faint, 
ghostly rustling, as of unseen wings. 

After supper, I made a round of the various 
pens and paddocks to make sure that all was 
well with our birds. Teddy, one of the largest 
cock ostriches, had run off during the day in 
pursuit of three emus that had come round. I 
was worried for fear he might not come back. 
I could hear the calls of emus on the cliff. 

Sut sniffed the warm air and sat down a 


THE MYSTERIOUS LION 


Wy Curtis Mulhall 


few yards in front of the camp door. It was 
the first comfortable moment of that whole hot 
day ; and, as work was over, I, too, sat down 
in the open doorway. 

A sudden feeling of lonesomeness oppressed 
me. My mind ran back over the long months 
since we had first landed there with our birds, 
and the still longer months, now stretching 
into years, since I had left the United States 
to take part in the Boer War. Fortune some- 
times plays odd pranks with a young man 
who sets off on the journey of life as I had 
done. I had gone to South Africa in 1900 
from sympathy with the Boers; but curiously 
enough it was with two young Englishmen that 
I had voyaged to Australia on this new venture 
with ostriches! And two truer, stancher fellows 
I have yet to find. 

At home, on the other side of the world, I 
reflected, amidst the snows, the icicles and the 
zero weather, people were going round in furs; 
and there were Christmas presents and merry 
greetings. I wondered whether anyone would 
think of me in far-off Dampier Land; and then 
suddenly I heard a strange noise like nothing 
I had ever heard there before, although by 
that time I knew about every note of bird or 
beast round King’s Sound. 

It appeared to issue from the mulga woods 
north of the open land, and at first I thought 
it might be the runaway Teddy ‘‘booming.”’ 
On a warm, still night, a cock ostrich will 
sometimes put his head to the ground and 
emit a deep sound that you might even mis- 
take for the roar of a lion, though in reality 
it is much briefer. 

Although this sound was much huskier and 
more broken than I imagined that a lion’s roar 
in the open would be, the thought flashed into 
my head that perhaps the visitor was indeed a 
lion. Immediately, however, I dismissed the 
idea as fanciful, since I knew that there were 
no lions in Australia. In fact there are few 
carnivora there except the dingo, or wild dog, 
and a small, nondescript cat. Even the ‘‘bear’’ 
of that country is a vegetarian and, strictly 
speaking, a sloth rather than a bear. In Aus- 
tralia, indeed, by night or day, no one need 
have any fear of wild animals, except snakes; 
at least, that is what the naturalists tell us. 
And I believed the naturalists—at that time. 

‘*Tt can’t possibly be a lion,’’ 
I said to myself. ‘‘It’s some un- 
usual note or sound, made by an 
‘old man’ kangaroo, perhaps; or 
possibly some native upriver is 
blowing in a big sea shell to fright- 
en the white man Jacky.’’ 

That conjecture did not seem 





cover. ‘‘But I wanted to bring another fan 
with me to make good the loss. Of course that 
will have associations that I cannot replace. ’’ 
‘‘Why, Iris child,’’? Mrs. Hayden said gently, 
moved by the girl’s pathetic eyes, ‘‘accidents 
always happen at such times. No one has dis- 
turbed the gifts, and this is the first I knew of 
-the mishap. The fan was the gift of an old 
acquaintance of ours, a friend of Mr. Hayden’s, 
who knew Alice only as a child; so there was 





no particular association connected 
with it. The fan you have brought 
is even more beautiful than the broken one. 
Dear child, you should not have done this!’’ 

‘‘O Mrs. Hayden, if you only knew what a 
comfort it is to me to have you take the matter 
so kindly!’’ Iris exclaimed earnestly. ‘‘Since 
the broken fan will not be dear to Alice for 
the associations, I am going to beg you to let 
me have it. I want it for an especial reason.’’ 














likely, however, for the Australian blackfellow 
is never a joker. He has not the brain for that. 

The red moon rose higher, and at last with 
a sigh of loneliness I went to bed. Sut, too, 
followed me indoors, although usually on a 
moonlight night he preferred to remain out- 
side, listening for the wild dogs. 

It must have been two o’clock, for the moon 
had declined behind the tops of the stringy- 
barks, and the mist had drifted in from the 
sea, when I was wakened suddenly by a loud 
squawk from the ostrich pens and by Sut’s 
excited barking. 

Springing up, I let the dog out; I supposed 
that, as often happened, some dingoes had come 
round for ostrich eggs, sometimes those wild 
dogs would even attack the ostriches. 

Pulling on my boots and snatching the car- 
bine, I followed Sut. Outside it was surpris- 
ingly light; there were no clouds, only mist, 
and the moonshine flooded the place with a 
queer light. On account of the mist you could 
not see anything very distinctly. 

Sut was barking furiously near one of the 
little paddocks, a short distance away. I started 
toward it, but when I had taken only a few 
steps the dog came darting back on the run, 
growling and bristling, and ran fairly into 
my legs. Something was following him, and 
immediately I became aware, rather than saw, 
that some large animal was close in front of 
me. 

As I jumped back and raised my carbine, I 
was knocked flat to the ground; my gun flew 
from my hands, and I heard a deep, yawning 
sort of growl! A large animal of some kind 
was standing directly over me. A man acts 
instinctively at such times. I rolled to one side 
—rolled over half a dozen times, and tried to 
regain my feet; but a blow from the animal’s 
paw bowled me over again. 

The creature was still standing over me, 
like some monstrous shadow in the. mist. I 
have no need to describe my sensations; you 
can imagine them, perhaps. I dared not stir 
again. The beast seemed to be looking down 
at me, and as I lay there I could hear its 
breath expelled in quick soughs. 

Sut had not deserted me; he was dashing 
up, barking savagely, and I suppose he act- 
ually bit the beast, for suddenly the creature 
turned and rushed after him. On 
hands and knees I scrambled 
away, like a mouse escaping from 
a cat, and came into collision with 
the poles of one of the paddocks. 
Round to the far side of this pen 
I scuttled —in mortal terror lest 
the huge creature should be after 


me—till I came to a little hut 
adjoining it, which we had 
been: building to shelter the 
new incubator. In that hut I 
took refuge. 

The walls were of strong stakes, driven into 
the earth to keep out wild dogs; in fact, I 
had been at work there for an hour or two 
the day before, and my axe and other tools 
were inside. The door was already made but 
not yet hung. I hurriedly propped it in 
place with stakes—and then ventured to draw 
breath ! 

Up at the log house Sut was barking fiercely, 
and a minute after I heard a fearful crash 
and hubbub, followed by a yelp from the dog. 
I guessed that the poor fellow had backed in 
at the open door and that the marauder had 
cornered him inside. 

I dared not go to look for my carbine and 
kept as quiet as possible there in the hut. Re- 
membering the sounds I had heard the evening 
before, I was now convinced that there were 
lions in Australia, whatever naturalists might 
say! In that conviction I was fully confirmed 
when at last day dawned. For through the 
chinks of the hut and the paddock palings: I 
could see a big yellow animal, lying on the 
ground near the door of the house, still gnaw- 
ing the bones of poor Sut. 

For two hours I remained in the hut, not 
knowing what to do. The lion appeared now 
to have gone to sleep, but I dared not trust to 
appearances. 

At last, in desperation, I began to shout in 
the loudest, most menacing tones I could sum- 
mon. The lion sat up, stared at the incubator 
hut for a moment, then walked off slowly, 
pausing now and then to cast a backward glance 
toward the mulga thickets. He seemed to be an 
old lion, large, shaggy, light yellow in color 
and rather sluggish in his movements. 

When he was three or four hundred yards 
away, I dashed forth, found my carbine and 
sent a ball after him, whereupon he struck 
into a clumsy gallop and disappeared in a 
thicket. That was the last I saw or heard of 
my lion. 

In point of fact when my two young English 
partners came back from Cossack I had a great 
deal of trouble in convincing them that I had 
seen a lion! Except for the mute evidences of 
Sut’s bones, they would have set it down as 
a hallucination on my part. It was not until a 
year and a half afterwards that we learned of 
the stranded menagerie from the crew of a 
coastal lugger who had put into the Sound 
and who visited us. 

It was probably that old circus lion, and 
it may be that I owed my life, while under his 
paws, to some remaining respect for man that 
had been instilled into his brain while he was 
in captivity. 

In truth, he did not seem to be a very savage 
lion; but his amiability may have been owing 
rather to old age than friendship for mankind. 





Looking into her pleading eyes, 
Mrs. Hayden made no further 
demur against accepting the fan. ‘‘Let it be 
as you wish, my dear child,’’ she said. ‘‘I only 
grieve that you have taken the matter so much 
to heart. ’’ 

That night Iris carefully fastened the shat- 
tered fan on the wall of the den. From her 
perch on the top of a stepladder she looked 
down upon her mother with earnest eyes. 





‘*Tt has taught me other things than not 
being careless,’’ she said, with a iook half 
whimsical, half serious. She glanced back at 
the delicate tracery that gleamed against the 
dark background. ‘‘ ‘Despise not the day of 
small things, ’’ for one. ’’ 

Just then Iris descended from her perch and 
enveloped her mother in a mighty hug. ‘‘What 
a comfort mothers are!’’ she cried with convic- 
tion. ‘‘With all our faults, they love us still!’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


LBOW grease is warranted not to soil the 
hands. 


All owe the World for Talents, good or better ; 
The Greatest Genius is the Greatest Debtor. 
UR grandfathers and our grandmothers 
knew that the right place for a knocker 
is outside the door. 
F the vast number of people who have been 
arrested for speeding few have explained 
their misdemeanor as aptly as the youth whose 
father let him use an automobile for an hour. 
He told the judge that because he was in a 
hurry he tried to ride the hour in fifteen min- 
utes. 
T was recently announced for the first time 
that early in 1918 two German submarines 
just outside New York Harbor cut a cable 
between New York and England and one be- 
tween New York and South America. A corps 
of experts spliced the two cables within twelve 


hours. Germany, evidently discouraged by its | 


failure to interrupt communication, never re- 
peated the exploit. 


HE mining industry in Alaska, which 
began in 1880 when the gold placers at 
Juneau were first exploited, has produced more 
than $418,000,000 worth of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, tungsten, antimony, coal, petroleum, mar- 
ble, gypsum, chromite, platinum and palla- 
dium. But in recent years foreign competition 
in certain industries, the scarcity of labor and 
ships and the cost of material have forced 
production below normal. In 1918 the output 
of Alaskan mines, the smallest since 1914, was 
worth only $28, 253, 961. 
HE tendency to put money into precious 
stones, which always shows itself in times 
of social and industrial unrest, has been notice- 
able here and everywhere else in the last few 
years. Diamonds have enormously increased 
in cost; rubies, emeralds, sapphires and pearls 
have appreciated nearly as much. From long 
before Bible times man has known that gems 
are the most compact, durable, easily carried 
and easily concealed form of wealth and in the 
face of a gathering storm has transmuted more 
cumbersome property into precious stones. 
EOPLE in general think that that poultry 
which has been drawn keeps best, but 
experiments conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the fact is otherwise. 
Experts watched and studied with greatest care 
specimens of poultry, both drawn and undrawn, 
through all the various processes of shipping 
and cold storage and selling, from the moment 
when the birds were killed until they were 
delivered to the retail customer; and the 
many bacteriological examinations and chem- 
ical analyses showed that the undrawn poultry 
reached the consumer in better condition. 
CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
Evening Post, attracted by the charm of 
the names of ships, which Kipling uses so 
effectively in his refrain, ‘‘Send up Unity, 
Claribel, Assyrian, Stormeock and Golden 
Gain,’’ calls attention to the interesting names 
of the small craft that frequent New York 
Harbor. They range from the grotesque Ha 
Ha and Candy Kid to the idealistic Harmony, 
Fidelity and Justice. They touch all climes 
and all times. There are Twilight, Morning 
Star and Southern Cross; Venus and Mars and 
Victory and Liberty; Enterprise, Dauntless, 
Serenity and Haven; Pilgrim, Puritan and 
Pioneer. They are so many and so diverse that 
it is almost impossible to number them. 
NYONE who wants material for a psycho- 
logical and social and industrial study all 
in one can find it in the relation between the 
cap and the ‘‘slouch’’—the ‘‘slouch’’ in this 
case meaning a slovenly, flabby-minded man 
or boy rather than a gait or an attitude. In 
the riots of a few weeks ago in Boston the 
mobs were made up almost wholly of men and 
boys who wore caps rather than hats. Look at 
any pictures that you may see of mobs and 
notice how many caps there are and how few 
hats. Notice the loafers on the street corners 


| and the gangs that roam the city together. The 
|cap, admirable for sport or negligee, has be- 
|eome the usual and permanent head covering 
| of the loafer, the ‘‘slouch,’’ the tough and the 


thug. — 
CHRISTMAS 


V I are near enough to Christmas to 
realize that it will not match the 
dreams and expectations of a year ago. 

Then we all felt sure that the second Christmas 
after the armistice would see the peace of the 
world firmly established, the costs of the war 
| pretty well liquidated, and the nation busily 
, and contentedly at work. Instead we have to 
|admit that the condition of the world is un- 
| stable; that no one feels any clear confidence 
about the future; that the cost of living con- 
tinues so high that fewer and fewer people 
ean meet the cost of giving; that great numbers 
of men who have suddenly discovered that 
they have a giant’s strength seem determined 
to use it like a giant: and that everywhere 
there is unrest, strife and vexation. Conse- 
quently, the approach of Christmas does not 
kindle in all hearts a feeling of cheerfulness. 

Yet cheerfulness should be the text and car- 
dinal virtue for Christmas Day. Christmas this 
year should signalize the assumption of a new 
cheerfulness to vivify and vitalize an old faith. 
What is the old faith that has been threatening 
to break from its moorings and leave mankind 
to despair? Is it not simply the belief that 
good must triumph over evil? Let us then 
have faith that the civilized peoples of the 
world will frame by degrees a peace that is 
permanent. Even though sinister influences are 
working to undermine our institutions, let us 
have faith that the American people will show 
themselves sane enough and strong enough to 
| protect them. 

Optimism without effort is idle and unintelli- 
gent. Our faith must inspire us to defend by 
word and act the principles and institutions in 
which we believe. Christmas this year may 
well be the day from: which to date our more 
earnest and active efforts in the cause of good 
citizenship—the cause, the world over, of peace 
on earth, good will toward men. 


os 


THE I. W. W. 
[: would be hard to conceive of a more 





foolish crime than that of the ruffians of 

the I. W. W. at Centralia, Washington, 
who shot down four members of the post of 
the American Legion that was marching in 
celebration of Armistice Day. Their act could 
by no possibility advance their cause; on the 
contrary, it was bound to arouse and to in- 
tensify the hostility of the law-abiding majority 
all over the country. 

And yet, given the character of the I. W. W. 
as an organization and the nature of its pur- 
poses, it was a natural enough thing for its 
members to do; as natural as the supremely 
foolish murder of McKinley by the anarchist 
Czolgosz. When the Industrial Workers of the 
World were first organized some fifteen years 
ago they included a number of intelligent 
men, who had plausible though exceedingly 
radical political opinions, but who knew better 
than to think that the industrial problems of 


murder. But those men were soon crowded 
out. The organization is now committed to 
the doctrine that political action of any kind 
is useless, that the state is an outworn institu- 
tion, that terrorism, the destruction of property 
and murder are the true weapons to use against 
society. 

The syndicalists of France and Spain and 
Italy are the nearest parallels in other coun- 
tries to the I. W. W. In theory the I. W. W. 
are more radical even than the Bolsheviki, for 
Lenine and Trotzky dream of a strongly cen- 
tralized proletarian state, whereas Haywood 
and St. John are nearer to anarchy than to 
socialism. But so far as the rank and file of 
the two parties are concerned there is probably 
little to choose between them. The ordinary 
Bolshevist, like the ordinary I. W. W., knows 
and cares nothing about political theory. He 
wants to get all he ean without working for it, 
and he is not particular about his methods. 
It is significant that the former members of 
the I. W. W., who seceded to establish a 
socialist industrial union, call the Haywood 
organization ‘‘the Bummery,’’ and in the 
communities where it is best known its initial 
letters are said to stand for ‘‘I Won’t Work.’’ 

It is inconceivable that a union with such 
purposes and such a reputation should attract 
a large following or exert a serious influence 
in the United States. But, as the Centralia 
incident shows, there is plenty of desperate 





the time could be solved by sabotage and. 





malignity among its membership, and it is 
capable of shocking the nation with a good 
many similar crimes before it is finally stamped 


out. 
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MISS DOANE 


HEN the Rev. Elias Doane died in 

\ \ 1870 after fifty years of faithful serv- 

ice in the pulpit, he left his daughter 
Margaret little except the old parsonage. She 
was then thirty years old, a beautiful and 
accomplished woman who had had her suitors, 
some of them most desirable men ; but because 
she felt that her duty lay to her father and 
the parish, she had refused them all, and so, 
at thirty, had already begun to be known as 
an ‘‘old maid.’’ 

When her father’s salary stopped she had to 
go to work. She had, of course, always earned 
her living, but now she had to find another 
and more direct way to earn it; and teaching 
school seemed the shortest road. A well-dis- 
posed school committee put her in charge of 
one of the primary schools, and subsequent 
committees moved her up into the grammar 
grades and at last intrusted her with the 
department of English in the high school. 
There she taught until the Psalmist’s three- 
score years and ten retired her, under the law, 
on a pension of six hundred dollars—one half 
of the highest salary she had received. 

Those forty years in the schoolroom gave 
the town all that it paid for and more, for 
Miss Doane was one of those unusual teachers 
whose influence extends beyond their depart- 
ment. She taught life as well as English, and 
pupils who left school twenty and thirty years 
ago still acknowledge with gratitude the influ- 
ence that she had on them. 

Miss Doane still lives in the old parsonage 
that she inherited from her father. When he 
died the taxes on it were twenty-five dollars a 
year. They are now one hundred and thirty. 
In his time there was no sewerage system 
except a cesspool and no water service except 
a well; but the town compelled every property 
owner to put in town water and connect with 
the public sewer main. The old grass border 
of the sidewalk has given place to a granite 
curbing, for which the abutting parsonage had 
to pay its share; and the street in front of it 
is now watered during the summer, and the 
parson’s little property has to contribute its 
proportion of that expense, too. 

Miss Doane never complains, but she some- 
times wears a puzzled if not a worried look. 
She has not been able to keep the parsonage 
in so good repair as she should like, and her 
clothing is old-fashioned and some of it posi- 
tively shabby. Of course you could hardly 
expect the town to increase her pension now, 
and at her age she cannot earn anything. She 
will have to do the best she can, like the rest 
of us; but when you figure how much you 
ought to charge for what you sell her—because 
everything costs so much now, you know—and 
when you set your figure for patching the roof 
of her ell, or mending her fence, or taking out 
her ashes, or shoveling her path, just keep those 
things in mind. She is a neighbor of yours. 


o- 


THE EUROPEAN ELECTIONS 


RANCE, Belgium and Italy all held 
F important elections on the same day in 

the middle of last month. In all three 
countries a new popular chamber was chosen, 
and there was everywhere a most reassuring 
assertion of the political stability of the three 
governments. The tide of Bolshevism, which 
rose so high last spring as to alarm many 
observers, has receded. France, Italy and Bel- 
gium give no encouragement to the forces of 
terrorism and communism. 

In France the critical character of the elec- 
tion caused several factions of the Socialists to 
form an electoral alliance, or bloc, with the 
Republicans and the Democratic Alliance to 
defeat both the extreme radicals and the mon- 
archists. The programme of that bloc includes 
the secularization of all schools, opposition to 
dictatorship either of the proletariat or of a 
military leader, reduction of military service 
to the shortest period compatible with national 
safety, indemnification of the victims of the 
war, reorganization of agriculture, education 
and the industrial system and hearty support 
of the League of Nations. The deputies were 
elected not by single constituencies but by 
larger districts,—the scrutin de liste, as the 
French call it,—and the result was the over- 
whelming victory of the moderate, or liberal, 
bloc. The new parliament is to elect a president 
to succeed M. Poincaré in January. It is the 
general opinion that M. Clémenceau ean have 
the office if he will take it. Senator Jonnart, 
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M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Deschanel, president of the Chamber, Senator 
Pams and M. Viviani, the former premier, 
are other possible candidates. 

In Italy, though no single party has a ma- 
jority, the groups that support the present 
ministry continue in control. There was no 
swing of the popular vote toward the extreme 
Socialists or radicals. 

In Belgium the Socialists gained a number 
of seats at the expense of the Clerical, or Cath- 
olic, party. That is because this was the first 
time that the principle of ‘‘one man one vote’’ 
was applied in Belgium. Plural voting, which 
has heretofore been permitted, has worked 


strongly in favor of the Catholic party, which 


is the party of wealth and conservatism. But, 
as things go nowadays, the Belgian Socialists 
are moderate, and the great stimulus to patri- 
otism that German oppression furnished dur- 
ing the long occupation of the country has left 
the soil of Belgium infertile to the seeds of 
Bolshevism. 
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CORRECTORS OF FAULTS 


HE persons who are most successful in 
| correcting the faults of others are usually 
those who take least pleasure in doing it. 
Some people find a malign satisfaction in notic- 
ing the shortcomings of their friends and in 
calling attention to them. Their comments, 
however just, are seldom welcome; they leave 
a rankling sense of injury in the person whom 
they seek to benefit. Wrath rouses stubbornness ; 
rather than give the critic the satisfaction of 
knowing that his words have produced an im- 
pression, we are likely to persevere in our 
faulty ways. 

On the other hand, when through some 
chance it becomes a friend’s duty to tell us 
what we ought to be told about ourselves, and 
the friend obviously dislikes the task, and we 
drag the unwilling truth from him, how salu- 
tary for us is the experience! We are hurt, of 
course, but we are not irritated or angered; 
there is no other emotion to counteract the 
feeling of dismay at the discovery of our error, 
our fault or our folly, or to suppress the in- 
stant desire to make what amends we can. 
The corrector of faults who carries out his 
mission with obvious reluctance and only when 
he cannot escape the necessity for it strength- 
ens unwittingly his hold on the confidence and 
affection of the person whom he criticizes. 

Nearly everyone has to be in some capacity 
or other and at some time or other a pro- 
fessional corrector of faults. The parent is a 
corrector of the faults of his children; the 
employer is a corrector of the faults of his 
employee; the foreman is a corrector of the 
faults of the workman; the workman is a cor- 
rector of the faults of the apprentice. What- 
ever your position may be as a professional 
corrector of faults, you will probably get the 
best results if in making your corrections you 
show the spirit of the amateur rather than 
that of the professional. You will then not 
assert your authority unpleasantly ; there will 
be nothing acid or contemptuous in your criti- 
cism; you will treat the person at fault with 
the courtesy that one human being should 
show to another, and not with callousness—as 
if you were interested only in results, and not 
in the people who produce the results. 


o¢ 


WHO, WHAT AND HOW? 


T was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back, but which straw was the last? We 
are already befuddled over the question 
who won the war, and now writers are trying 
to tell us what won it and how it was won. 
The only correct answer to all those questions 
is that every straw did its part in breaking the 
camel down. Without France, without Great 
Britain, without the United States, the war 
would not have been won. Without the British 
navy, without the aviation forces, without the 
tanks, the cause would probably have been lost. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while to study the 
achievements of each of the belligerents and 
the measures that made them successful. As 
to some of them we have been most insuffi- 
ciently informed. Take the tanks, for example. 
We are just learning the whole story about 
them. The tank was an entirely novel weapon 
of war, long months in preparation; con- 
structed behind high walls within which no 
civilian was permitted to go at any time for 
any purpose whatever; transported to the 
shipping port, across the English Channel 
and to the front always by night; guarded 
from the sight even of the army it was to sup- 
port until the plan of attack had been made to 
the last detail; and then launched into the 
battle. A surprise to friend and foe alike, it 
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was not always successful; but it performed a 
great service, and we may believe that one 
German report was correct in declaring that 
the final campaign was won by massing tanks 
on the front. Assuredly it was one of the 
straws. ; 

How little we have heard of the Dover 
patrol! For three years, under Adm. Sir Regi- 
nald Bacon, the channel was protected from 
the Germans as no area of water on the face 
of the globe was ever before protected. Some 
of the measures by which the task was accom- 
plished were marvelous in their ingenuity; 
others were amazing in the temerity and 
bluff with which they were conceived and 
executed. Even Englishmen knew little or 
nothing about it until the war was over, for 
the patrol suffered no newspaper correspond- 
ents to approach within hailing distance, and 
not a word about its methods and movements 
was permitted to be published. The only spec- 
tacular incident of the whole operation was 
the blocking of Zeebrugge and Ostend. Always 
short of the naval force that was needed to 
insure the success of its guard, the Dover 
patrol kept the crossing from British to French 
shores safe at all times and permitted millions 
of men and millions of tons of ammunition, 
food and other material to pass in security. 
The losses were not so great as those that 
ordinarily visit merchant shipping in time of 
peace. Yet all was done so quietly, with so 
little fuss and publicity, that there was persist- 
ent and loud complaint all over the country at 
the supposed inaction of the patrol force, and 
at its failure to take the offensive. 

It was a wonderful achievement and a piece 
of marvelous luck; for Adm. Bacon believes 
that, if the German navy had been gifted with 
‘* sea instinct’’—if it had been courageous 
enough to take a small risk for a great gain— 
his defense of the strait must have crumbled. 
The patrol force in the Strait of Dover was 
too weak to withstand a strong attack and 
would probably have been totally destroyed had 
the German ‘‘high seas fleet’? made such an 
attack under cover of a feint against the Brit- 
ish fleet at Scapa. That would have meant a 
complete interruption of the channel passage 
and the loss of the French coast. But Bacon 
**sized up’? the enemy, so far as they were a 
navy ; and when he found them chiefly anxious 
to save themselves, and ready to run away 
rather than to suffer some loss, he put on a bold 
face and invented ways to alarm them by bluf- 
fing threats that he knew he could not carry 
out. 

That also was a straw placed on the camel’s 
back. We are only just beginning to know how 
heavy a straw it was. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(November 20 to November 26) 


ABOR CONFERENCE.— The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Washington 
approved an agreement to be submitted to all 
governments, fixing the minimum age at which 
children can be employed in industry at four- 
teen years, except in Japan, India and a few 
other Oriental countries, where the limit was 
put at twelve years. Another agreement, limit- 
ing the hours of work in industry to forty-eight 
in a week, was also recommended to the gov- 
ernments of the world.—The German dele- 
gation to the conference sailed from Géteborg, 
Sweden, on November 22. 
e 
W INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. — 
On November 20 the President announced 
that he had called a new conference to meet in 
Washington to consider the industrial situation 
and to make recommendations concerning the 
conduct of industry in the future. The confer- 
ence is to include Secretary Wilson, Mr. Thomas 
W. Gregory, Mr. George W. Wickersham, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, Prof. 
Taussig of Harvard University, former Govs. 
Glynn of New York, Stuart of Virginia and 
McCall of Massachusetts, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, President Thompson of Ohio State 
University, President Waters of Kansas Agri- 
cultural College and several others. 
Se 


WwW LABOR PARTY.—A convention 

consisting of more than one thousand 
delegates and representing labor unions of 
various types, some farmers’ organizations, 
the Nonpartisan League and various societies 
interested in promoting advanced labor and 
social legislation, met in Chicago on November 
22. Mr. Max S. Hayes was chairman of the con- 
vention. That body voted to create a national 
political party to be called the Labor party and 
ordered a convention for nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President to be called 
for next summer. It adopted a form of organiza- 
tion that is more like that of the Socialists than 
like that of the older parties, for members are 





to be formally enrolled and obliged to pay a 
tax or assessment for the support of the party. 
The convention resolved in favor of impeaching 
Judge Anderson, who granted the injunction 
in the coal strike, of introducing the initiative 
and referendum into national legislation, of 
abolishing the United States Senate, of releas- 
ing Eugene V. Debs and more than a thousand 
other prisoners who are held for violations of 
war-time legislation, of limiting the income any 
person may receive, and of nationalizing all 
‘*basie’’ industries. The convention was not 
attended by the most conspicuous leaders of the 
Federation of Labor, who do not, apparently, 
approve of the new party. 
e 


OAL CONFERENCE.—The representa- 
tives of miners and mine operators who 
met at Washington found it impossible to arrive 
at an agreement. On November 25 the Cabinet, 
with Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, and 
Mr. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
began to discuss what action the government 
ought to take. Through the Fuel Administrator 
it finally offered the miners an increased wage 
of fourteen per cent, which their leaders refused 
to accept. The miners’ demand for a thirty- 
hour week has been abandoned. 
e 


HE PEACE TREATY.—It was an- 

nounced that the European signatories 
would put the peace treaty into effect on De- 
cember 1 in spite of the failure of the United 
States to ratify the instrument.——The Ger- 
man commissioners delayed signing the addi- 
tional protocol that was presented to them a 
few weeks ago, and it was reported that they 
might take advantage of the situation created 
by the action of the Senate to refuse to do so. 
The Germans are especially reluctant to pay 
for the German ships sunk by their crews in 
Scapa Flow. e 


TALY.—The cabinet may be reconstructed 
as a result of the elections. Sig. Tittoni, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has already re- 
signed. The new chamber consists of about 250 
Constitutionalists, 150 Socialists, 90 Catholics 
and 10 Republicans. —It was reported that a 
Serbian force of 12,000 men had entered Spa- 
lato, on the Dalmatian coast, and that it was 
prepared to resist any attempt on the part of 
D’Annunzio to occupy that city. — The Ital- 
ian government has disapproved the action of 
Adm. Millo in coéperating with D’ Annunzio 
at the occupation of Zara. There is some fear 
at Rome lest D’ Annunzio will attempt to put 
himself at the head of a movement to overthrow 
the constitution and establish a republic, but he 
has taken no open steps in that direction. 
es 
GY PT.—The Nationalist leaders have 
caused a number of serious disturbances 
in Cairo and Alexandria. The mobs burned 
several police stations and liberated the pris- 
oners therein. The British soldiers restored 
order, but ten persons were killed and one 
hundred and twenty injured in the course of 
the trouble at Cairo. e 


RINCE OF WALES.— After a visit of 
several days in New York, including a 
brief trip to West Point, the Prince sailed for 
London on November 22. 
Ss 
EXICO.—In consequence of the arrest 
of Mr. W. O. Jenkins, the American 
consular agent at Puebla, on a charge of con- 
niving at his own abduction, the relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States became 
more strained than at any time since Villa’s 
raid at Columbus. The Mexican government, 
in reply to the demand of our own government 
that Mr. Jenkins be released, alleged that the 
seriousness of the charge—which now inclyded 
assisting those in rebellion against the govern- 
ment by paying ransom money to the bandits— 
was too great to permit of his release. Gen. 
Felipe Angeles, long Gen. Villa’s chief of 
artillery and principal adviser, was taken by 
government troops and court-martialed at Chi- 
huahua. He was sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted on November 26. 
e 
USSIA. —Litvinoff, the soviet represent- 
ative, met the Lett, Lithuanian and 
Esthonian delegates at Dorpat, ostensibly to 
negotiate for an exchange of prisoners, though 
the feeling was that the negotiations might 
easily grow into a treaty of peace between the 
Moscow government and the Baltic States. — 
The Jewish Daily Forward printed a dispatch 
declaring that the soviet congress had come to 
an understanding with the moderate Socialists 
and had agreed to permit a constituent assem- 
bly to meet and determine on a form of gov- 
ernment for Russia.—Gen. Gaida, the Czech 
commander who has held a commission in 
Kolchak’s service, undertook to take Viadi- 
vostok from the government forces, but his 
revolt failed and he was captured, together 
with four hundred followers.—-Omsk was 
said to be in flames and its occupation by the 
Bolsheviki was admitted. The Kolchak govern- 
ment is now at Irkutsk.——The army of Gen. 
Yudenitch was in serious straits. A part had 
deserted to the enemy, and the rest faced retreat 
across the border of Esthonia and internment. 
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ET us see what 
srounds we have for 
believing the Hupmobile 
to be the best car of its 
class in the world. 


Well, take the matter of 
lone life alone: Isn't it a 
conspicuous fact that it 


is almost impossible to 
“kill” a Hupmobile? 


And, when you stop to 
think of it, isn’t long 
life—which means, of 
course, long-continued, 
satisfactory service—a 
matter of prime impor- 
tance? 


Here, undoubtedly, you 
have one very good rea- 
son why our belief has 
now become practically 
a public conviction. 
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THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


ever some strong necklace drawn from sea 
to sea, 
It threads its jewel towns, 
Forgetting not the browns 

And greens of hills, the butte’s weird majesty. 


Once, this same way, the westering “‘schoon- 
ers” plied, 
Filled with bright eyes whose stare 
Missed nothing new or rare 
In all the picture near the wagon side. 


Years went; hard things grew soft; the mon- 
ster train 
Ran loud and formal; knew 
No byways, flowers nor dew, 
Till men were weary of its arrogant reign, 


And planned a path the breezy way, where 
stars 
Might look upon their flight 
Across a continent—light 
The dusk time as they drove their care-free 
cars. 


Not rich men’s, all; for, trumpeting their glee, 
Bounce by on dusty wheel 
And springs of reddened steel 

The homelier chariots where the farmlands be. 


Builder and traveler glow alike with pride 
In this fine, finished task. 
And Lincoln? He could ask 
No worthier thing—it knows the Nation’s stride! 


o ¢ 
SOMETHING TO GO BY 


NE day late in the summer a neighbor 
dropped in at a friend’s home and 
found her at work cutting out garments 
for the children. The visitor insisted 
that the other should go ahead with her 
work, so after talking a few minutes in 
a friendly way she took up her shears, 

straightened the cloth out carefully and, after 
planning the dimensions in her mind, began cut- 
ting. 

Her friend watched her a few moments with 
great interest, then asked, ‘‘Do you not use a pat- 
tern in cutting out your garments? I don’t see how 
you can make dresses without a pattern.” 

“No,” said the mother. “I don’t need a pattern. 

.I just cut the dress out the way I think it ought to 
go. It is much quicker and easier than to bother 
with patterns.” 

The little dress was cut out and laid aside, and 
after a few minutes the neighbor rose to go. As she 
turned, her eyes fell again on the little dress lying 
on the table, all ready to be sewed. At once there 
came into her mind the picture of that little girl, 
whom she knew so well, who passed her house 
every winter morning on her way to school, going 
down the street with her books in her hand and 
wearing that same little dress. It was to be her 
everyday dress through the whole winter, and the 
picture that would be left in her mind and in 
the minds of her teacher and her playmates would 
be fixed to a certain extent by that dress just cut 
out without a pattern. 

“Now I know why those children are never so 
neat and trim and orderly-looking as the other 
children,” the lady said to herself as she went 
down the street. “It is because their mother finds 
it quicker and easier to cut out their clothes with- 


out a pattern—because she just cuts them out by 
“It is not only in cutting out dresses that we 
need a pattern,” she thought. “There are too many 
of us who think that it takes less time and care to 
gainly things our lives turn out to be! I am sure 
that in God’s eyes we look far worse than the little 
girls who wear patternless dresses look to me. We 
wisdom and judgment. We need a pattern. That 
is one reason why God sent his own Son into the 
world to live with men.”’ 
A CAMP CHRISTMAS TREE 
ERHAPS there were other camp Christmas 
trees last year, but it seems doubtfui if 
outside a village in France where many 
American soldiers camped. Some of the 
soldiers were hardly more than boys, and 
could not help being homesick. 

“There won’t be a bloomin’ soul to say ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ to,” Bob Adams growled under his 

“Might try it on me,” said Dick Taylor. Then 
he added with a queer little catch in his throat, 
“Better not, though.” 
drove his bayonet into the frozen ground by way 
of emphasis. 

Then some one said, pointing to a straight ever- 
the wintry sky, ‘“‘There’s our tree, made to order. 
All we need is—the rest of it.” 

The lieutenant who overheard the men talking 
shoulders and drew a deep breath. “It’s a punk 
officer,” he muttered, “that can’t get busy and 
try to pull his men out of the dumps at Christmas 
tion. 

From the commissary the captain and lieutenant 
got as many pounds of hard candy as there were 
miles through the snow to the nearest store for 
decorations. He came back empty-handed; there 
was not a thing in town that could be twisted into 
and though the men laughed at it they helped with 
right good will. 

They gathered up dozens of beef and tomato 
rubbed them clean and tied them on the waiting 
branches; they collected empty bottles, polished 
them and hung them. They put the candies in 
of snow fell just in time to powder the green 
boughs. 

When the Christmas tree was ready that eve- 
By means of a generator captured from the enemy, 
he illuminated the tree with electricity from tip 
to roots. The bottle ornaments glittered, the gay 


eye the way she thinks they ought to go. 
plan our lives without a pattern. And such un- 
were never meant to depend entirely on our own 
ss 
there was another like one that grew 
when Christmas drew near it seemed as if they 
breath. 

“Merry—your Aunt Isaac!” One of the men 
green that lifted its pointed tip twenty feet toward 
was young, too, and homesick, but he squared his 
time!’’ and he went to the captain with a sugges- 
men in camp; then the lieutenant tramped five 
Christmas ornaments. But he had another idea, 
cans with bright labels, straightened them out, 
metal helmets hung upside down, and a few flakes 
ning, the lieutenant revealed his grand surprise. 
labels shone, the snow sparkled—and suddenly, 


straight overhead where the gray clouds had been 
hanging all day, a single brilliant star appeared. 

It may not sound like much if you are thinking 
of tinsel balls and gleaming festoons, but for lone- 
some American soldiers in France it meant a great 
deal. There were speeches and songs and jokes in 
honor of the occasion, and later there was hot 
chocolate, which was the camp cook’s way of say- 
ing Merry Christmas. 

The lieutenant stood up at last and said, “We’ve 
a lot to be thankful for, after all, men. I want to 
say, like Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us, every one,’ and 
to give you sincerely the season’s greetings.” 

The camp is broken up now, and most of the 
men have come home. But the tree still stands, 
lifting its tip toward the quiet sky, where each 
night the stars shine softly to remind us of the 
Star in the East. ° 


A FAMILY MATTER 
[ Japan the family counts for far more than 


the individual, a Companion contributor writes, 

and after twenty years’ residence there, I had 
become quite accustomed to that state of affairs; 
| but I found recently that I was still far from able 
| to get the Japanese point of view in all respects. 
| Our cook, an old man who had been with us for 
| fifteen years, decided that it was time for him to 
| retire, and asked us to take his son in his place. 
| After the young man had been cooking for us for 
| some months, the father one day came and asked 
for an interview. He said he had been on a visit 
to their old home in the country near Shizuoka, 
and that while there the family had decided that 
Jusan, the boy, should get married. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘what does Jusan think about 
it?” 

“Oh, he is a very good boy!” replied the father. 
“He does what he is told, of course.” 

“Who is the young lady?” I asked. 

“The family have chosen Oyukisan, and she is 
to be sent up to Yokohama in a few days.” 

“Does Jusan know and like her?” 

“Oh, no; he has never seen her since they were 
very small children, when we used to live near 
Shizuoka.” : ; 

This was, of course, entirely according to cus- 
tom; sol put aside my Western doubts, and hoped 
it would be as happy a marriage as possible—and 
there are many happy marriages in Japan. 

Then I suggested that, as the wedding ceremony 
in Japan is always entirely in the hands of the 
man’s family and is held at his home, I should be 
glad to have it take place in my parlor; I would 
furnish the entertainment in American fashion, 
and they might invite any of their friends they 
wished, At first he demurred, saying that it was 
entirely too great an honor for his “lowly son’; 
but I could see that he was very much pleased, 
and after some urging he consented. The time was 
fixed for the following Friday evening at nine 
o’clock. 

On Friday morning I asked Jusan if he did not 
want the day off, as he was to be married that 
evening; but he thanked me with many bows and 








THE TADPOLE’S OVERSIGHT 
(An entirely new fable) 
BY DAVID STEVENS 





A tadpole once, on pleasure bent, 
Resolved to go a-skating; 
That was the one accomplishment 
He thought worth cultivating. 
(This state of mind you’d not have guessed 
For reasons that seem manifest.) 


“This sport is full of charm,” said he; 
‘*My elders all pursue it, 
And I protest I cannot see 
Why tadpoles shouldn’t do it.” 
(From his remarks it’s fairly plain 
He was of disputatious vein.) 


“The motives that impel them all 
To seek this recreation 
Should have, I think, for tadpoles small 
An equal application.” 
(So far as surface reasons went 
This was a valid argument.) 





“T have the time,” continued he, 
“Likewise the inclination ; 
And furthermore, expense, to me, 
Is no consideration.” 
(And that was true, the author states; 
His father could afford the skates.) 


At last his mother said, “‘Have done 
* With all this vain debating ; 
You'll have to grow some legs, my son, 
Before you go a-skating.” 
(Then all his argument fell flat— 
For he had never thought of that!) 


€ 


MORAL 


The Moral is so obvious 
We shall not deign to state it; 
But though we choose to leave it thus, 
You must not underrate it. 
(The fable is an exercise 
That teaches us to moralize.) 


yy 
The 
Turker Pee 














said that ‘everything was being arranged by the 
family.” He himself had apparently no particular 
interest in the event. 

As I wished not to ask him to bake his own 
wedding cakes, I ordered them from a French 
bakery in town, and he went calmly on with his 
regular work. 

When he got our dinner, as usual, that evening, 
I began to wonder if he would even take time to 
change his clothes; but when nine o’clock came 
he appeared in quite the proper silk ceremonial 
garments, and the young couple went through the 
ceremony with surprising dignity. 

After if was all over I told the bride and groom 
that, as she had come up from the country for the 
first time, I thought it would be very nice for him 
to take her up to Tokyo to show her some of the 
sights of the capital. I gave him time off until 
Monday,.and presented him with a gift of money 
for the wedding trip. For this he thanked me with 
anany and deep bows and much indrawing of his 
breath. 

The next morning when I went out to the kitchen, 
expecting to take charge myself in his absence, 
there was Jusan, getting breakfast, just as usual. 

“Why, Jusan!” I exclaimed. “Did you not get 
away on your wedding trip?” 

“Oh, thank you very much, okusama (mis- 
tress)!’ he said, with more and deeper bows than 
the night before. ‘Through your great and honor- 
able kindness, my father and her mother and some 
others of the family have gone up to Tokyo to see 
the sights.” 

oe 9 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


NE of the spectacular naval battles of the 
QO war was a fight off Dover when two British 

destroyers, Broke and Swift, met a raiding 
squadron of six German craft. Capt. Evans, who 
commanded the Broke, describes the fight in the 
Wide World Magazine. It was an ideal night, he 
says, calm and overcast. We were at action sta- 
tions, with guns loaded, torpedo tubes trained, 
rifles at each gun and our pistols at our belts, 
when they came—six of the best German destroy- 


ers. There was a sudden burst of gunfire in the. 


distance, and the Swift, her guns firing rapidly, 
bore down at full speed and disappeared in a 
dense cloud of smoke. 

Heading for the enemy, we on the Broke allowed 
the first destroyer to pass; then Lieut Despard 
carefully sighted along the port torpedo director 
and gave the order to fire. I waited a few seconds 
to let the torpedo clear, then put my helm hard 
astarboard to ram in case the torpedo missed, But 
the aim had been good. The torpedo ran true and 
struck the brand-new German destroyer amid- 
ships. It was unnecessary to ram. I swung away 
to starboard and then to port in time to drive my 
steel bow crashing into the third boat of the enemy 
line. 

It was a glorious experience to ram an enemy 
destroyer at twenty-seven knots. The two ships, 
locked together, fought like wild cats. Our bridge 
alone was pierced thirty-two times, and our mast 
and foremost funnel were pock-marked with shell 
splinters and small projectiles. The order for 
“boarders” was given, and then from the bridge 
we witnessed a fine, old-fashioned scrap. 

The three other German vessels passed close to 
the Broke and poured a devastating fire into us. 
Grinney, the torpedo gunner, tried to fire the star- 
board foremost torpedo at one of them, but the 
firing lever was struck by a shell and bent out of 
action. Grinney then rushed to the starboard after 
tube and ordered that torpedo to be fired. It hit 
the bow of another vessel, the number of which 
was undecipherable in the blaze and flame as she 
passed, but the seaman who actually fired the tor- 
pedo was blown to bits before he witnessed his 
triumph. 

After the destroyer that we had rammed fell 
clear of us, a battered and useless wreck, we tried 
to follow our leader, the Swift, which passed us 
in hot chase after the three fugitive Huns; but a 
shell had cut our main steam pipe, and our poor 
old Broke, for the time being, was out of the fight. 

A German destroyer near us was burning mer- 
rily, and her starboard side was lined with shout- 
ing, terrified men. We could see her mess decks 
blazing through the gaping shot holes. She sur- 
rendered ; but the gun layer of the foremost 4.1-inch 
gun continued firing without orders, and Sub- 
lieut. Peppé thereupon fired our remaining effec- 
tive torpedo and virtually blew her stern off. At 
the same time we silenced the gun layer in the 
bows by four rounds of four-inch lyddite, and down 
went the destroyer. ‘ 

In all, we picked up a hundred and forty sur- 
vivors. Our own casualties in the Broke were 
heavy—a total of fifty-seven. 
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FOCH’S DECISION 


+e ID you ever see Gen. Foch?” a chance ac- 
quaintance asked two American officers 
who were on leave in southern France. 

The Americans, they were sorry to say, had not. 

The stranger bowed. “I am on the general’s 
staff,” he said, quite impersonally. 

We murmured polite words about the honor such 
a position entailed, says one of the officers who 
tells the story in the Atlantic Monthly; but the 
stranger continued his impersonal gaze without 
apparently hearing. 

“We were at Doullens, near Amiens, on just 
such a day as this,” he said, looking into the rain. 
“Tt was the month of March—you remember? Gen. 
Pétain came first, and then Gen. Haig. They came 
into the general’s office together. It was a bare 
room with a bare table and a map and some chairs. 
The general never liked papers. It was raining 
hard, and I can remember that the soles of Gen. 
Haig’s boots stuck to the floor as if the soles were 
covered with red mortar. The general rose and 
shook hands, and the three men sat down, the 
general in the chair behind the table. He looked 
across at them, his big head and slender body very 
erect. There was a look of inquiry, of receptivity, 
in his coldly luminous eyes, and his protruding 
jaw was sunk slightly into his collar. 

“Gen. Haig moved forward a little, and I could 
hear the squash of his wet boots. His elbow, placed 
on the table for an instant, left a dark semicircle on 
the unpolished surface. He urged the general to 
give up Amiens, saying that Gen. Pétain and he 
himself believed it impossible to hold it any longer. 
The general listened, his eyes fixed on Haig’s face 
as if absorbing and digesting his thoughts as fast as 
they were uttered. Without a word, he turned to 
Gen. Pétain and heard his reasons. Then he rose 
and looked out through the glass doors into the 
garden. The rain had stopped, but the sky was still 
gray, and the poplar trees that lined the walk 
were dripping desolately. The general walked to 
the hook where his hat and coat were hanging. I 








FAITH! 


Farmer Giles (seeking refuge in a hurry)—Gosh! 
Ain’t it lucky I never come an’ sawed that tree 


down yesterday! —G, E. Studdy in the Sketch. 





helped him on with his coat, and he put his kepi 
firmly on his head. ‘I will let you know my decision 
in twenty minutes,’ he said, and walked out. 

“The two generals talked together in low tones, 
and I walked up and down the room, catching 
now and then a sight of the erect blue figure pacing 
to and fro in the garden. Then he came in. His face 
was as calm as it had been when he listened to 
Gen. Haig’s arguments. He walked to the table 
and announced his decision. Then he gave his 
reasons, speaking with an air of finality. Without 
gesture, but with the cold animation of a great 
reasoner, he expounded his theories. In ten min- 
utes he had finished, and the interview was over.” 

The stranger was silent for a moment. “I have 
talked a great deal,” he said, extending his hand, 
“but I thought you would be interested. It gives 
me pleasure always to meet Americans.’”’ 


o 9 


A TREAT FOR ARTHUR 


WARNING for housewives is contained in 
A the following story printed in the New 
York Times, which may prove helpful in 
suggesting the proper method of reading cook- 
books, if in no other way. 

“T have cooked a little surprise for you, dear,” 
said young Mrs. Justwed; “an almond souffié for 
after dinner. I got the receipt from the new cook- 
book that came as a wedding present. I’m sure it 
will be a success.” 

Arthur smiled doubtfully at the souffié. 

“Can’t say [ like it,” he said after the first mouth- 
ful. “Sure you got the instructions right? It tastes 
very funny.” 

“Oh, yes!”’ Eleanor replied with tears in her eyes. 
“T can say them by heart. Just hear me.” And she 
took down the volume. 

“Take half a pound of grated almonds, one pound 
of confectioners’ sugar; mix well with white of 
three fresh eggs —” 

“Correct,” said Arthur, following the lines with 
his finger. 

“Add two ounces of white pepper,’’ she contin- 
ued breathlessly. 

“Pepper! Great goodness!” said the unhappy 
man as he turned the page. 

“Two large carrots chopped into dice, a spoonful 
of mustard, four chopped onions and —” 

“Stop! Stop! You must be wrong! Why, my dear, 
I thought so. You are muddling up almond souffié 
with Irish stew. You’ve forgotten to cut the leaves 
of the book!” 

° 8 


NOT TO BE BLUFFED 


URING one of the difficulties that Ger- 
many and France had over Morocco, the 
German ambassador to France called on 

M. Clémenceau, who was then premier, and, after 
various attempts to bully him, threatened to leave 
for Berlin that very day if France did not take the 
action that Germany desired. Leaving for Berlin, 
of course, meant a declaration of war. 

M. Clémenceau at first did not seem to grasp the 
significance of what the German representative 
had said to him, for he kept rummaging among a 
number of old papers on his desk. Finally, says a 
contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette, he produced 
a railway time-table and studied it carefully. Look- 
ing up at length, he replied quietly: 

“Well, it must be this evening; I see you have 
missed the morning train already.” 

The ambassador stared, then changed his tone 
completely, and the affair was scored as a victory 
for French statesmanship. 
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A DOUBLE CHECK 


HE fallacy known as “arguing in a circle” is 
not restricted to logic, as the following story 
from the Evening Post indicates. 

An astronomer who was erecting a telescope in 
Egypt learned that a gun was fired every day at 
noon. Desiring to know how accurately the gun 
was fired, he asked the gunner how he knew just 
when to give the signal. 

“Oh, I look at my watch,’ replied the gunner. 

“And how do you correct your watch?” 

“T take it to the watchmaker in Cairo, and he 
tells me the error.” 

When the astronomer asked the watchmaker 
how he kept his own time right, the man replied, 
“T always get the correct time from the gun.” 
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NO COMPARISON 


me ESCRIBE the man you saw talking to the 
prisoner,’’ said the judge to the witness. 
“TI don’t know how to, sir.” 
“Did he look like any of these lawyers?” in- 
sisted the judge. ‘Did he look like me?” 
“Oh, no, sir!” said the witness. “He looked like 
an intelligent gentleman.” 
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AN EASY RIDDLE 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Soft and fluffy, down they come, 
White and very feathersome. 


Bobby says they’re butterflies 
Fluttering in companies. 


Edith says they’re angels’ birds. 
Harry says they’re fairy herds. 


Walter thinks they’re winter bees 
Swarming over all the trees. 


Soft and silent, chilly, white— 
Have you guessed the answer right? 


o 9 
THE UNINVITED GUEST 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


HEN the long, lighted train pulled 

\ \ into Fairwood on Christmas Eve, Rod- 

erick Dale was there to meet the little 

guests who were coming to spend the holidays 
with him. 

Mr. Dale swung the children to the platform. 
‘*Five—six—seven—eight,’’ he counted. Then 
he hurried them out to a big sleigh and tucked 
all of them in under furry robes. The driver 
spoke to the horses, and away they went, shak- 
ing music from their silver bells across the 
snow. 

When the sleigh reached the house ten min- 
utes later the children swarmed up the broad 
steps. 

Mrs. Dale met them at the top. ‘‘All eight 
of you here?’’ she asked. 

‘*All but Rick Payson!’’ they cried. ‘‘He 
couldn’t come!’’ 

Roderick’s father stopped short. ‘‘ But I 
counted eight,’’ he declared. 

The children did not know how that could 
be; they had thought he was counting Rod- 
erick in, they said. 

“*T’ll count them again!’’ cried Roderick. 
So in the light that streamed from the hall he 
counted his guests carefully. Three Prestons, 
two Torreys, a Morton and a Ray—that made 
seven. Then he stopped short in front of a 
dark, silent little figure that stood apart from 
the rest. 

‘*Who is this boy?’’ he asked. 

Sure enough, who was he? They hurried 
into the lighted hall, and all eyes were turned 
on the stranger. He was very small and was 
bundled up in a big overcoat. Between his coat 
collar and his funny peaked cap a pair of large 
black eyes stared solemnly out. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ asked Mrs. Dale. 

The little boy replied briefly that it was 
Timothy. 

‘*Timothy what?’’ 

‘*Baxter. And I was going alone to visit my 
grandfather at Baywood. Where is my grand- 
father ?’’ 

Mrs. Dale turned to her husband. ‘‘O Wil- 
liam, how did you get hold of this child? His 
people must be so anxious!’’ 

Mr. Dale looked worried. ‘‘The boy must 
have thought the conductor called ‘Bay- 
wood,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘And then I scooped him up 
with the rest and didn’t notice. ’’ 

He hurried away to telephone to the other 
Station, while the children took off their wraps 





THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 





A little light in Bethlehem 

No larger than a candle’s 
flame, 

A wee white light in Bethle- 
hem, 

Silver and small it came. 











ETOAC MITA 





ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE LITTLE LIGHT 3° SU22snnre_zaoarros 


And many slept and did not 
see 

The faint, far gleam when 
dark unfurled — 

The little light that grew to be 

The Light of all the world. 
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and began to laugh and talk again, still cast- 
ing curious glances at the odd little stranger. 

‘*1’ve talked to his grandfather, ’’ Roderick’s 
father said, coming back. ‘‘It’s all right. There’s 
no other train to-night, and so Timothy will 
stay here with us.’’ 

Timothy ate his supper slowly and after- 
wards withdrew to a corner, where he watched 
the other children’s games with wondering 
eyes. 

‘*We shouldn’t dare play with him,’’ they 
said. ‘‘He looks so solemn. ’’ 

When it was nearly bedtime Roderick wan- 
dered into the sitting room. There was a frown 
on his face. , 

‘*T wish that stupid little old Timothy didn’t 
have to be here!’’ he complained. ‘‘He is so 
funny and big-eyed—like an owl. And mother 
says he’s to sleep in my room. Nobody asked 
him here, and there’s no place for him to 
stay.’’ 

Roderick’s grandfather laid down his book. 

‘* This little Timothy’s having the same 
trouble another child had,’’ he said. ‘‘Only in 
a whole town He couldn’t find anywhere to 
stay. ” 

** What child? ’’ Roderick inquired, inter- 
ested. ‘‘And what town? It must have been a 





pretty poor sort of place, I should think. 
Where did the boy sleep, grandfather?’’ 

The old man picked up his book again. ‘‘In 
a stable, so the story runs,’’ he said. ‘*The 
name of the town was Bethlehem. ’’ 

Roderick’s cheeks grew scarlet. He walked 
over to the window and pressed his hot face to 
the frosty glass. A big gold star was shining 
just above the sky line. After a while he turned 
away without a word. 

A few minutes later the household was 
startled to hear peals of laughter from the 
playroom. Timothy, wandering round alone, 
had found Roderick’s hobbyhorse behind the 
door. It was-plain that he had never seen such 
a thing in all his life. He stood in front of it 
and shouted with delight. Then some one put 
him on the horse’s back, and he gathered up 
the reins, still shouting, and began to ride. He 
rode hard and fast until it was time to go to 
bed. 

Early the next morning the children came 
creeping downstairs to get their stockings. 
They gathered in a joyful circle round the 
bright fire in the living room. 

Suddenly the door opened softly. Timothy 
Baxter stood on the threshold. He was dressed 
in a suit of Roderick’s night clothes, and his 








hair stood up all over his head; he gazed with 
pleasure at the half-emptied stockings. 

‘‘Which is my stocking, please?’’ he asked 
in a clear, high little voice. 

Noone answered, and so he spoke again. ‘‘If 
you please,’’ he repeated quietly but firmly. 

The children looked uncomfortable. This was 
too bad. They realized what had happened: in 
the bustle and confusion the unexpected guest 
had been overlooked. They eyed one another 
in dismay. 

‘*Perhaps mine fell on the floor,’’ Timothy 
suggested gently. 

At that Roderick scrambled to his feet. ‘‘See 
here, Timothy,’’ he said. ‘‘You run back to 
bed for just five minutes, and then come down 
and get your stocking.’’ 

As the door closed, he turned quickly to the 
others. ‘‘We’ll have to make up a stocking 
for him,’’ he said. ‘‘And there’s no time to 
lose. ’’ . 

When Timothy appeared, five minutes later, 
he had his share with the rest. 

Right after breakfast a big shabby sleigh 
drew up in the yard—Timothy’s grandparents 
had come to get him. 

The family went to look for Timothy and 
found him riding the hobbyhorse. He was 
decked out in all his Christmas presents—a 
red toboggan cap, a drum, and a horn slung 
over his shoulders. When he heard that his 
grandfather was ready for him he dismounted 
briskly and pulled a pair of colored reins— 
another Christmas gift—from his pocket. He 
fastened the reins on the horse’s shaggy neck. 
**Come along, Racer!’’ he cried. 

Poor Timothy, he had made a terrible mis- 
take! He had understood that the hobbyhorse, 
too, was to be his, to take home, and he believed 
that if he only pulled hard enough it would 
move forward as well as up and down. He had 
even given it a name. When he found out the 
truth, he bowed his head with its gay toboggan 
cap and hid his face in Racer’s mane. He did 
not cry; he only stood in dumb despair. A 
bigger boy would not have made such a mis- 
take, but Timothy was only five years old. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Roderick, ‘‘let him have the 
horse. He must have it. Don’t you see?’’ 

‘*Do you mean that, Roddy?’’ asked Mrs. 
Dale. 

Roderick nodded. ‘‘I don’t want it so very 
much, ’’ he said. 

So they lifted the horse into the back of the 
big sleigh, while old Mr. and Mrs. Baxter looked 
on, smiling, and the Dales and all the little 
guests stood by to watch. 

Timothy would not stir until the horse was 
firmly tied in with its head toward the real 
horses’ heads. Then, when Mr. Dale started 
to lift him into place between the old peopie, 
he squirmed out of his hands and scrambled 
over the side. 

‘*T will ride Racer, ’’ he said in positive tones. 

No one could stop him. He climbed to the 
hobbyhorse’s back and sat there, clutching 
the reins. 

As the sleigh drove slowly out of the gate, 
the hobbyhorse bounced up and down. Tim- 
othy sat erect, drum, horn and all. It wasa 
strange sight; all the way down the road people 
turned round and looked. Roderick stood on 
the porch laughing. The last thing he saw, as 
the team turned a bend, was a spot of bright 
red bobbing gayly in the Christmas sunshine. 








THE TREE FROM ELFLAND 


:: By Roger Wingfield 





little bird 
told a squirrel, 
And a squirrel 
told a jay, 
That a poor 
child lived 
in a city 
Not very far 
' away, 
Who never at 
any Christmas 
Had a Christ- 
mas tree in 
her home ; 
And the jay 
bird told a 
rabbit next, 








And the rabbit 





told a gnome. 
The gnome blew thrice on his fingers 
For half a dozen elves, 
And he told them the sorrowful rumor, 
And he said, “ Now stir yourselves!” 








Then Tip and Twinkle and Tony 
And Pete and Chipper and Chase 


Till they'd put the tree in place. 


And icicles 
hung upon it, 
And crystals of 
snow gleamed 
white ; 
And soon as the 
sun rose on it 
It sparkled 
and flamed 
with light. 
Then two birds 
perched in the 
tree top, 
And half a 
dozen elves 
Climbed gayly 
into the branches 




















ORAWN BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


They trimmed it with moss and holly, 
And odd little colored stones, 


And feathers and leaves and cones. 


And the little girl came to the window, 
And wide her shutters flew. 
Hurried and scurried the whole day through, And seeds and chestnuts and apples, She cried, “I dreamed of a Christmas tree, 


And here is my dream come true!” 


And safely hid 


themselves. 
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Mellin’s Food, i 
prepared with milk, |9# 


provides proper 
nourishment to 
make firm flesh, 
strong limbs and a 
rugged constitution. 











Send today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 
our book, “The Care 
"and Feeding of 

Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food, Company 


Boston. Mass. 











Telephone 
Real B mays 


joan think of it— 

ly $2.00 fora 

fro 52 telephone 

jown and do with 

3 900 ng Use it for confiden- 

tial talks with your pals, in secret service 

Rani for all kinds of sport and pleasure. 
't miss this opportunity. Geta 


Robbins 


YOM Og 405 Zuyyy Oy ySNP 


Think of the fan you can have with this Robbins Telephone 

it. A real telephone all your own. Think of running a 
to lines wherever you want them—from one room to an- 
other, from house to or over to your friend’s 
house, or outdoors, in the Seid. in in a hundred erent places, 
anywhere. Thousands n 


Comes Render | to Set Up 
Follow simple directions and have your line 5 worting in just 
at few minutes. Boch set contains 2 Rece , 2 Transmit- 
and 100 feet of wire (use bell wire for 3 distances.) 


a Your Dealer’s, or Order Direct 
Bed pep my Seay aod af. de tat - 4 


aceedne Stn wow : 
Free! 356 
@ of of The ne. Babbin 
— ve Foteqesting ean i 
Robbins Mfg. Company 


1827 N. Central Park Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to the 

ighest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog; liberally illustrated, 
fully descriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you, Free 
trial. Easy payments. Sold by 
leading music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
58-90 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap 25c., Ointment 25 & 50c., Talcum 25c. Sample 
each mailed free by *‘Cuticura, Dept. B. Boston." 























| them very hot. 


| crumbs and a little chopped parsley over the tops. 
| Moisten each half with one scant teaspoonful of 




















| two large onionis, sliced or diced; 
| one heaping tablespoonful of flour and mix it in 
| and of the consistency of very coarse meal. Add 


| the cooked potatoes and onions and bind the soup 
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HORS-D’G@UVRE PAYSANNE.—Make small 
square sandwiches of two slices of bread sprinkled 
with grated cheese, with a slice of ham between 
them. Fry them on both sides in butter and serve 


JAMAICAN BANANA FRITTERS.—Slice the 
bread you wish to use, dip the slices in milk, and 
pour over them one beaten egg. Fry them in butter, 
and drain them. Peel ripe bananas; mash them 
and spread them on the bread, and pour whipped 
cream over all. 


FRIED TOMATOES.—Cut the tomatoes in two, 
remove the seeds and the tough cores, and fill them 
with fine-chopped young onions. Sprinkle bread 


olive oil and bake them in a fairly hot oven for 
about half an hour, until they are brown. 


BISHOP’S BROD.—To three eggs add one cup- 
ful of sugar, one and one half cupfuls of flour, 
sifted with one and one half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one cupful of almonds and one 
cupful of raisins. Pour the whole into a baking 
tin, cut it into oblong pieces, and bake it until it 
is brown. 


RED BUNNIE.—Melt together one pound of 
American cheese that has been put through the 
food chopper and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Add a cupful of condensed tomato soup, poured 
in gradually and stirred constantly. When all the 
things are mixed add one well-beaten egg, one 
quarter teaspoonful of red pepper, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one teaspoonful of dry mustard. Stir 
the mixture and cook it until it is creamy. Serve it 
on toast or hot crackers. 


FIG SALAD.—Wash twice as many dried figs as 
there are people to be served. Plunge them into 
boiling water and remove them as soon as they 
are thoroughly hot. When the figs are cool, fill 
them with cream cheese to which has been added 
chopped stuffed olives. Allow six olives to each 
small cheese. Slice each fig into three pieces and 
place them on a bed of lettuce and water cress. 
Serve the salad with one spoonful of mayonnaise 
on each slice of fig. Stewed prunes cut in halves 
can be stuffed with cheese and olives and served 
in the same way. 


TOAST BALLS.—(To be served with soup.) 
Cut four thin slices of bread and dry them in the 
oven until they are a golden brown. Roll them to 
a fine powder; mix in a saltspoon a pinch of mace, 
nutmeg and pepper, and stir it into the toast 
crumbs. Melt one tablespoonful of butter, stir it 
into the crumbs, and add two eggs, not beaten pre- 
viously. Take care to mix the eggs well in and to 
add salt. Form the mixture into round balls the 
size of marbles and set them away for an hour, 
until the surfaces are dry. Then lay them with a 
skimmer in the soup tureen and pour the soup, 
boiling hot, over them. Allow three or four toast 
balls to each helping. 


A WINTER HEN’S NEST.—Boil eight eggs 
twenty minutes and put them into cold water. 
When cool take off the shells and separate the 
yolks from the whites, reserving the whites for use 
later. Mash the yolks to a powder. work in one 
dessert spoonful of melted butter, and add a little 
pepper and salt and a scant one third teaspoonful 
of mustard. Add twice as much minced ham or 
chicken as you have of yolks; the meat must be 
minced very fine to mix smoothly with the yolks. 
Make the mixture into egg-shaped balls and heap 
them on a hot dish. Cut the whites into fine shreds 
and arrange them round the egg-shaped balls, to 
simulate straw. Take one cupful of gravy saved 
when you cooked your chicken or ham, thicken it 
with one teaspoonful of flour made smooth with a 
little water, and pour it, scalding hot, over all. A 
salad dressing may be used instead of the gravy if 
the dish is served cold and garnished with lettuce. 


NOVEL FRUIT DESSERT.—Take three sour 
apples, one orange, one cupful of granulated sugar, 
two cupfuls of water, two and one half tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract. Core the apples but do not pare 
them; put them into a stewpan over the fire with 
one half cupful of sugar and one cupful of water. 
Cook them until they are soft enough to mash. 
Remove them from the fire, mash them, separate | 
the skins from the pulp and discard the skins. Add 
the juice and the pulp of the orange, the remaining 
half cupful of sugar and one cupful of water. Put 
the whole on the fire again and leave it until it is 
hot; then, after removing it from the fire, stir in the 
gelatin. Add the vanilla extract, stir the mixture 
well, and pour it into a mould that has been wet 
with cold water; set it away to stiffen. Serve it with | 
whipped cream, slightly sweetened and flavored | 
with vanilla; or, better still, serve it with vanilla | 
ice cream. 


POTATO SOUP.—Boil six potatoes (diced) and 
add salt and 
pepper. Drop the yolk of one egg into a bow]; add 





with your finger tip$ until the mixture is smooth 
milk (any amount from one quart to three pints) to 


with one tablespoonful of flour and one of butter, | 
or butter substitute, blended, for every pint of milk 
used. The soup will be more creamy if some of the 
milk is added to the onions and potatoes, allowed 
to heat, and then poured over the blended flour and 
butter before the mixture is stirred in. After it all 
boils up well, scatter in the egg meal, stir it rapidly, 
and boil it for ten minutes. A rich creamy soup will 
result. Pour it over small pieces of oven-browned 
toast. Two or three bouillon cubes added will give 
you a soup that is almost as nourishing as if it 
were made from meat. Noodles may be added, but 


What One Father 





We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation, 


Learned Last Christmas 


“Do you know—you fathers and moth- 
ers—actually HOW much that boy of 
yours wants a bicycle? Let me tell you. 


“I’m a father—and MY boy wanted a bi- 
cycle. But like many fathers, I kept put- 
ting him off from Christmas to Christmas. 
“Finally, LAST Christmas I bought him 
a bicycle—and I wish you could have seen 
that youngster Christmas morning. 
“There in the middle of the room stood 
his new Dayton bike—bright and shin- 
ing. And so were his eyes.) 

“He walked around it—studying its de- 
lights from every angle—and finding new 
ones at every step. And forgetful of 


everything and everybody—lost in his 
Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, O. 


delight—I heard him saying to himself— 
over and over: 

“ ‘It’s almost too good to be true—too 
good to be true. And I won't have to bor- 
row rides on Jimmy's bike any more—or 
get off whenever he tells me to!’ 


“I thought I knew how much a boy 
wanted a bicycle—but | NEVER knew 
until that Christmas morning. And my 
joy was tempered only by the soul-felt 
wish that I had the tuggings 
that besiege a boy's heart— and made 
him THAT happy before.” 


A Dayton Bicycle will make YOUR boy— 
or anybody—happy THIS Christmas— 
and YOU, too! See the Dayton dealer in 
your community—or write for Catalog 43. 














One good food 


that builds sturdiness and health—and 
at the same time delights the taste—is 


GrapeNuts 


Youll enjoy the nut-like flavor at 
And the unusual 
nourishment of this food helps the 
body grow to strength and sturdiness. 


breakfast time. 
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the soup is very palatable without them. 








Red and Black ne S. Richmond 








“Red” Pepper Burns again !—“Red” of the flam- 
ing hair and sunny smile and the understanding 
heart—and “Black”—Robert Macpherson Black, 
the exceptionally human young clergyman who 
came to preach at the Stone Church. This has 
been called by one reader, “Mrs. Richmond's 
radiant novel.” 
qualities of mind and heart and soul which 
hearten and inspire thousands of readers. 


This Book offers a welcome opportunity to follow the further 
experiences of Red Pepper Burns, who has become a fa- 
miliar figure to a very wide circle of readers. 


Through the story shine those 





How to Get the Book. 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 
subscription for The Youth’s 


Companion (not for any member of your household), with 15 cents extra, 
and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 





NOTE. This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE CHARMED ZEPPELIN 


N the attitude of German pilots toward the 
L-14, a famous Zeppelin that made twenty-four 
bombing flights over England and scores of 

reconnaissance voyages, there is an interesting 
example of that superstition which is not rare in 
men who face danger constantly. One of the pjlots 
came and stood by the side of Mr. Lewis R. Free- 
man, who reports the incident in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, while inspecting officers were climbing about 
inside the glistening yellow shell of the historic 
raider to satisfy themselves that, temporarily at 
least, she was out of commission. 

“It will sound strange to you to hear me Say it,” 

he said, “but it is a fact that all the officers and 
men at Nordholz firmly believed that L-14 could 
not be destroyed. Always she started first for Eng- 
land, and almost always she was the last to come 
back. After a while, no,matter how late she was, 
- we always said, ‘Oh, but it is old L-14; no use to 
worry about her; she will come home in her own 
time.’ And home she always came. All our greatest 
pilots flew in her at one time or another and came 
back safe; but when they were given newer and 
faster ships, they sometimes came home and some- 
times did not. One pilot, who was experimenting 
with one of the smaller, swift types of half-rigids 
when it was brought down north of London,—the 
first to be destroyed over England,—had flown L-14 
many times. So had another, our greatest pilot, by 
the way, who also was lost in the same place north 
of London, where we think you had some kind of 
trap. 
“The pilot who flew the L-14 was supposed to 
take more chances because he really ran no risks. 
If you have ever read of how one Zeppelin in each 
raid always swooped low to drop her bombs, now 
you know that L-14 was that one. 

“We were very careful in rebuilding and repair- 
ing her that much of her original material should 
be left, so that the charm should not be removed. 
Although our duraluminium of the present is much 
lighter and stronger than the first we made, L-14 
still has most of her original framework ; all her 
cars are much clumsier and heavier than those of 
the newer types.’”’ 
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BIRDS AT THE FRONT 


LTHOUGH the number of wild creatures 
A actually killed in the war appears to have 
been comparatively small, writes Mr. H. 
Thoburn-Clarke in Chambers’s Journal, many 
little tragedies have come within the immediate 
ken of the close observer. 
I spent many idle hours watching a great barn 
owl dodge up and down in the moonlight. I even 
approached the ancient ruin of a pigeon cot, which 





was all that remained of a large shed, and listened 
to the noisy snorings of his fluffy brood. The cot | 
was supported by such precarious remains of 
walls that none of us would venture to climb up 
and peep into it, but we could see the gleam of the | 
mother bird’s round eyes, and heard her angry 
remarks upon our intrusion. 

Evidently, the Germans thought that the cot 
concealed our gun, for one evening, just at sunset, 
a couple of ‘“‘whiz-bangs’ came over and landed 
close beside it, and another Shot, more success- 
fully aimed, ripped off a corner of the roof and 
shattered the ruined wall. 

As we watched the falling débris, the great ow! 
flew out with a rush and disappeared. His mate 
followed more slowly. She fluttered round the 
ruins, then settled, and endeavored to enter one of 
the openings. Obviously, she was badly wounded, 
for her wings drooped heavily, and she maintained 
with difficulty her perch on the edge of the ruined 
wall. Yet, even in her grievously hurt condition, 
she was anxiously seeking for her young owlets. 

Her mate soon came back, and it was pleasing 
to see his anxiety. He tried to steady her hold 
upon the crumbling wall and evidently urged her 
to seek safety in flight. 

When the feeble claws finally relaxed their hold, 
and she slipped down on the stones beneath, he 
would not leave her body for hours; he lingered 
beside her, even bringing her dead field mice in 
the hope of rousing her from her last sleep, until 
just before dawn, when he flew off in the direction 
of the German lines. Later we heard an indignant 
protest from an owlet and rescued him from a 
corner of the ruined nest. His baby brother had 





been crushed by a falling brick. 
e ¢ 


A MODERN RALEIGH 


HE cloak of Sir Walter Raleigh has been a 

symbol of chivalry for many years, says | 

the Philadelphia Inquirer, but a schoolboy’s 
chivalry deserves an equally honorable place. A | 
Christmas treat was to be given at an Edinburgh | 
school, and hundreds of poor children had assem- 
bled at the doors to wait until they were opened. 
Among them was a sweet-faced little girl, thinly 
clad and barefoot, who trembled with cold. 

While she was dancing from one foot to the 
other on the cold, hard stones, a schoolboy, not 
much older, came along. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment; then, snatching off his soft woolen cap, he 
put it down before her. “Stand on that, little girl,” 
he said, and he passed in hatless at a side door. 


e ¢ 
A REAL OPTIMIST 
se HAT a cheerful woman Mrs. Smiley is!” 
“TIsn’t she? Why, do you know, that 
woman is naturally so cheerful that she 


can have a good time thinking what a good time 
she would have if she were having it!” 

















A Christmas present any real boy 
is proud to get 


Christmas and a Winchester! 
What a combination for a real 
American boy! Will this 
Christmas bring you a Win- 
chester? That's up to Dad. 


Dad knows you want to shoot 
and he knows you ought to 
shoot. He'll get you your Win- 
chester for Christmas if you 
tell him that’s what you want. 


How to get your Winchester 
Ask Dad to take you to the 
store, and get the dealer to 
show you the W. J.R. C. Range 
Kit. It’s the very outfit boys 
have been waiting years to 
get—every shooting need pro- 
vided for—any boy in the 
country would be proud to 
have it as a Christmas present. 


Official outfit of the W. J. R.C. 
With the W. J.R. C. Range Kit 





you, too, can now compete for 
the famous Winchester tro- 
phies—the Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter and Expert Rifleman 
medals. 


Lots of the boys you know 
have joined the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps and won 
these rewards of skill with the 
rifle. 

You can do as well. Go to 
Dad to-day. Tell him you want 
the W. J. R: C. Range Kit as 
you have never wanted any- 
thing before. 

Get Dad to go to the store with 
you. When he takes that shiny 
Winchester out of the Range 
Kit and fits it to his shoulder, 
he'll want it just as much as 
you do. 


Speak to him to-day! 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 1260, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


WORLD STANDARD GUNS 
AND AMMUNITION 


WINCHESTER 


The new W. J. RC. Range ‘Kit includes 


everything you need for shooting—a .22 


ber 


Winchester rifle, a canvas gun case, ammunition, 
cartridge belt, cleaning rod, and three gun clean- 
ing preparations—all packed in a handsome, dur- 
a 


le case. The outfit also contains a supply of 


official targets and a copy of the W. J. R. C. 
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is Healthful 


Many, many good well-meaning people 
used to think the world was flat. A 
Portuguese went out and sailed around 
the earth. And we all know now they 
were wrong. 


Coffee was a popular beverage before 
Magellan disproved the old foolish fallacy. 
It is still popular the world over. But 
many people have false notions about it. 


Of course coffee is healthful. Just as 
wholesome and nourishing as anything 
else you eat or drink. But too much of 
anything isn’t good! 


One may eat too much meat. Or drink 
too much milk. But nobody claims that 
meat and milk are not healthful. It isn’t 
the use of coffee that is harmful— it is the 
abuse of it. 


Coffee proved good in the war—in the 


trenches—in the camp—in the hospital— 
on the march—on the sea. Soldiers and 
Sailors know that coffee is nourishing— 
sustaining. 


Drink coffee three times a day, if you 
like. But, be sure that you drink good 
coffee—real coffee. 


This is the only way to get the genuine 
coffee taste. 


Imitations are more likely to be harm- 
ful than genuine coffee. 


SIGNIFICANT— The consumption of Coffee 
in the United States during the last 50 years 
has increased twice as fast as the population. 





COFFEE is Natures Gift 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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“Just What I Want for 


* Christmas!” 


Tell the folks that you want an Iver 
Johnson bicycle more than anything else 
this Christmas. 

Then you can take trips anywhere, 
anytime — have loads of fun without ex- 
pense, and see wonderful sights, earn 
money. A bicycle is the most useful and 
healthful gift a boy can have. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Correctly designed, strongly built — Iver 
Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver 
Johnson adult construction through- 
out. Seamless steel tubing, perfect 
2-point bearings, drop-forged parts, 
one-piece hubs, superb enamel and 
nickel finish, and the best equip- 
ment make Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles—unbeatable for 
good looks, easy riding, speed, 
strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
$37.50 to $42.50 


(No extra charge for Coaster Brake) 


Other Models, $50.00 and up 


Write today for Free Bicycle 
Catalog “B”’ 
























Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works 
340 River St.,Fitchburg,Mass. 
99 Chambers St. 
New York 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco 





with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. Nogrease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces— absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
i ssa 

Sold at all good stores. 


East of the Rocky 
Mountain states, 15c, 30c, and 60c in bottles; 
also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165AIM. Bdwy, New York City 


35 Miles 





Boys, Build This Car. This nifty little car 
driven by gasoline motor, can be built by 








h any boy. Parts are furnished by us 
per our 4 we =e very cheap. Send 26c for 
. uilding plans z rice lis S 
is Record uilding plans and price list of parts 


showing 















of this ae 
Car. ane 
1920 lad's 
_ car. 
om SYPHER MEG. CO. 

get them. 150 Warren St., Toledo, Ohio 

GEO. M. JAMES, B.A., LL.B. 
Deseronto, Ont., Author and Publisher of 


“A Model Course In Touch Typewriting” 


It explains and illustrates everything that can be done 
on a typewriter, and the best way to doit. The most 
widely used TEXTS in schools and offices in Canada. 

By mail to any address, $1.20 


Generous discounts to Schools 






















iN 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors 
enamel. Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 
doz. Sterling silver, 50% ea., $5.00 
rs cp doz. Over 350 attractive designs in our (edie 
1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. v4 


ONS 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


ATUM.—A set of five values, with the simple 
| 


issued at this Black Sea port. 


* | TIBAU.—For use in this district, the word LIBAU 


| is overprinted diagonally on three German 
| stamps of the ‘‘woman-in-armor”’ design. 
| ON COSSACK REPUBLIC.—Here is a name 
| new to collectors. The Don Cossack Republic 
| has issued sixteen varieties, including a number 
| of Russian stamps surcharged with new values. 
| ELGIUM.—Belgian stamps overprinted Alle- 
magne Duitschland have appeared for use in 
| former German territory that now is occupied by 
Belgian forces, particularly in Moresnet, Eupen 
| and Malmedy. ae 
| ONACO.—This French principality recently 
issued a series of charity stamps in seven 
| denominations. They sell at slightly more than 
their face value, and the profits are used for French 
| war orphans. The design shows a view of Monte 
| Carlo. <a 
UXEMBURG. — Luxemburg’s current 10 and 
124%4-centimes values that are overprinted 
| Droits de Statistique are for use by the Customs 
| Statistical Department, and it is doubtful if they 
| will be given places in general collections of 
stamps. As 
| OLOMBIA.— When an experimental postal 
service by aéroplanes was operated between 
| Barranquilla and Puerto Colombia, the current 2- 
| centavo denomination was surcharged with an 
| inscription indicating that it was to be used for 
| aéroplane mail. ~ 
| JTALY, CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND.— 
These three countries are said to be preparing 
| to issue peace stamps. Switzerland has issued a 
| series of three values, the central design of which 
is a lumbering figure of war, with a broken sword, 
waking to the dawn of peace. 
“— 
| CWEDEN.— Heretofore Sweden has had its 
stamps printed privately by contract, just as 
| United States stamps were printed a quarter of a 
century ago; but on January 1, 1920, it will begin 
to print its own stamps on government presses, 
and a new series bearing King Oscavr’s portrait as 
| one of the designs will replace those in current use. 
| TUGO-SLAVIA has issued a new series that, 
| J it is reported, will replace the various series 
circulated by the Serbian, Croatian, Slavonian and 
Bosnian governments, individually, since the day 
of the armistice, more than a year ago. The new 
stamps bear a likeness of Peter I, King of Serbia, 
and the inscription is in both Cyrillic and Latin 
characters. i 
| ROUMANIAN SURCHARGE.—Roumania’s 
1-ban black, 5-ban yellow-green and 10-ban 
| carmine stamps of current issue have been sur- 
| charged “P. T. T.” in monogram within a circle, 
| to commemorate the return of the Roumanian 
| king to Bucharest. The three letters are the ini- 
| tials of the Roumanian words that mean “Posts, 
Telegraphs, Telephones.” 
IJt.—Current Fijian stamps have appeared 
with the word Rabi overprinted diagonally in 
| black. Rabi is one of the Fiji Islands, said to be 
populated by just one person. It seems unlikely 
that the Fijian government would permit stamps 
to be issued under such circumstances; but the 
| series may have been authorized for sale to collec- 
| tors—a practice from which certain British colo- 
| nies derive much revenue. At present the status 
| ofthese stamps is doubtful. 
| 1920 CATALOGUE.— The 1920 edition of 
| Scott’s standard American catalogue, which 
| ordinarily appears in November, will not be 
| issued until March because the stamp situation 
in Europe is so confused. Old and new European 
governments have issued many stamps since the 
war, and it is impossible at this time to learn how 
|many copies of some of them were circulated. 
Then again, many stamps that at first were be- 
lieved to have been issued legitimately for postage 
have been found to be spurious; others that as 
yet are unchallenged may really never have been 
authorized by any government. It is too soon to 
| appraise the new stamps accurately. 


USSIA has issued a new series of five stamps. 

Each bears as part of the inscription the initials 
0. K. C. A., which represent the Russian words 
for “Army of the North-West.’ One British phi- 
latelist pronounces the stamps “pathetic, common- 
place and amenable to spurious copying,” and 
doubts if collectors will ever regard them seriously ; 





not legitimately issued. There are five values: 5- 
| kopeck lilac, 10-kopeck blue, 15-kopeck yellow, 20- 
| kopeck rose and 50-kopeck green. The set, it is 
| said, is to replace permanently the Russian stamps 


of various values that to form an earlier series | 


were overprinted “North-West Army” in Russian 
| characters. 


| | 
| EW REVENUE STAMPS.—The Federal tax 


| on narcotics is the occasion of many interesting 
| varieties of revenue stamps for American collec- | 
tors. Before the word “narcotic” was overprinted | 
| in capital letters on the 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 10 and 25-cent ! 
| rose and $1 green values of the United States docu- 
| mentary series of 1917, various surcharges were 
prepared for individual internal revenue collec- 
| tors, and thus far different provisionals have been 
found in circulation in Los Angeles, Detroit, Cin- | 
cinnati, San Diego, New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Peoria and Newark. Probably 
others have been issued. While the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing was surcharging the 1917 
documentary revenue stamps certain drug manu- 
facturers overprinted provisionally either initials 
or names on stamps that were already in circula- 
tion. The task of chronicling the issues seems 








comes to light. 


design of a tree within a frame, has been | 


but there is no reason to believe that they were | 
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endless, because every now and then a new series | 
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Build Models Like Real Automobiles! 


TRUCTO Tractors, Trucks and Automobiles are like real machines; have parts 
like real cars. You build your own Automobile, Tractor or Truck, learn the prin- 
ciples of automobile construction, and have a lot of real sport while you're doing it. 
Structo Models have lots of speed and pulling power. Strong, powerful motors 


send them over the road in record time; straight ahead or around in a circle, up- 
They have many features of real cars. 


grade or on the level. 





Look at these dandy Models; all the newest type machines that are copies of 
big ones. Pick the one you want now and head your Christmas list with a 
Structo Auto Builder Outfit. Tell all the folks to be sure and get you one. 





Mode! in pic- 





ture above is Structo Racing Auto 
Gtrusge Peer — ond Structo Farm Model No. 8 
a . = Tractor; Green body. Single-unit motor: shaft 
16 inches long. Red body. Single-unit Model No. 11. drive. Price $5.00, 


motor; shaft drive. Price $6.50. 
; Price $7.50. 





Truck 

14 

Red body. Triple-unit motor; sliding 
gear transmission. Load dumping at- 
tachment. Price $12.00. and differential. 


West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, Prices are a little higher. 

Ask to see Structo Auto Builder Outfits in the Toy Department, at the Hardware Store, or at any 
store that sells good toys. Ask for them by name. Get one and you'll have loads of fine fun. 
STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILL., U.S.A. 


Structo Dump Structo DeLuxe Auto 
Model No. Model No. 12 

16 inches long. Orange body. Triple- 

unit motor; sliding geaf transmission 


Price $10. 














What Every Boy Wants “ee 


O MATTER what different sports he 

may like, there is one desire that every 

American boy seems to have firmly fixed in 
his heart. 





He wants a gun of his own. He wants to 
learn how to handle a rifle correctly, and 
to be able to shoot straight. 


























That love of a gun—it seems to be in the 
American blood, a heritage from our pioneer _ 
days. eid 


Just remind dad that you want a gun, just 
as he probably had when he was your age. 
Maybe he had a Daisy Air Rifle, that safest 
of all guns for the boy who isn’t quite old 
enough for a hunting rifle. 

For over thirty years the Daisy Air Rifle has been 
the favorite boys’ gun. It is known wherever live, 
keen American boys practice target shooting. To- 
day you can have a finer one than your father ever 
had—the Military Daisy, which follows the latest 
military lines, or the Daisy Pump Gun, which 
looks just like a real magazine hunting rifle. 


Both repeaters, both accurate to a hair, both safe. 
Either model, at your dealer’s, $5.00. Other 
Daisy models, $1.00 to $3.00. 


Lf your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy model will be sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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MAKING LINOLEUM 


the process of making it is rather intricate. 

The skill of the workmen, writes Mr. 8. E. 
Conybeare in the Du Pont Magazine, is called into 
play at almost every step. First, the best and 
cleanest cork waste, as the scraps are called, is 
ground into flour. The highest grade of pure lin- 
seed oil then is boiled and oxidized under the 
watchful eye of a chemist until it has become a 
rubber-like mass, which is mixed with the cork 
flour and other ingredients and is pressed on a 
burlap base. 

From the linseed oil linoleum gets its name— 
linum, flax, and oleum, oil. After the oil is boiled, it 
is pumped into movable conveyers in the oxidizing 
sheds, which are about thirty feet high. These 
conveyers have little holes in the bottom, and as 
they travel from one end of the shed to the other, 
the oil runs through on sheets of scrim that are 
hung from the ceiling to the floor and gradually 
absorbs oxygen from the air. Heat and oxygen 
together turn it into a semisolid. The process is 
tedious, but it gives linoleum toughness and dura- 
bility. 

After the “skins,’’ or sheets of oil, from the oxi- 
dizing sheds have been run through metal rollers 
and reduced to pulp, the oil is cooked in kettles 
that hold about three tons apiece, and rosin and 
several other materials are added to make the 
cement or binder that holds the pulverized cork 
together. When the cement has cooled, it is cut 
into chunks about a foot square and four or five 
inches thick and sent to the mixing building, where 
it is put through one machine after another to 
blend thoroughly the cement and the cork flour. 
Then the ‘‘mix’’ is pulverized and dropped to one 
of the immense calendering machines, which are a 
series of heated steel rollers that can be adjusted 
for variations in thickness as fine as one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. The cork and cement mixture 
comes in at the top and the burlap at the bottom, 
and the two are pressed securely together. 

The plain linoleum then passes into the “‘stoves,” 
which are high, long, narrow brick drying rooms 
where the linoleum remains from one to six weeks 
to be seasoned. 

The best way to lay linoleum is to cement it 
down over heavy felt paper. If a waterproof cement 
is used at the seams and edges, the floor will be 
water-tight and will give satisfactory service for 
many years. A linoleum floor should be waxed 
thoroughly as soon as it is laid. 
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AUTHORIZED TO ENLIST 
[: the story of her life Maria Botchkareva, com- 


S MPLE as common kitchen linoleum appears, 


mander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of 
Death, tells how she joined the Russian army. 
Gaining admittance to the commander’s office 
with difficulty, she told him that she wanted to 
enlist and fight for the country. 
“It is very noble of you to have such a desire, 
but women are not allowed in the army,” he said. 
“Your Excellency,” she persisted, ‘‘God has 
given me strength, and I can defend my country 
as well as a man. I have asked myself before 








coming here whether I could endure the life of a | 
soldier, and found I could. Can’t you place me in 
your regiment?” | 

He then suggested, Commander Botchkareva | 
says in her account of the interview, that I send | 
a telegram to the Czar, telling him of my desire to | 
defend the country and of my moral purpose, and | 
praying that he grant me the special right to enlist. | 
He promised to draw up the telegram, with a rec- | 
ommendation of his own, and have it sent from | 
his office, but he warned me to consider the matter | 
again and to think of the hardships I should have 
to bear, of the soldiers’ attitude toward me, and of | 
the universal ridicule I would provoke. | 

When I disclosed to my relatives the nature of 
my visit to the commander of the 25th Battalion, 
they burst into tears. My heart was rent in twain. 
It was a painful choice that I was called upon 
to make—a choice between my mother and my 
country. | 

Some time later a soldier from headquarters | 
came to the house with the news that a telegram | 
had arrived from the Czar, authorizing the com- 
mander to enlist me as a soldier. 

Dressing in my holiday costume, I went to see 
the commander. It was the most blissful moment | 
of my life. The commander called his orderly in 
and instructed him to get a full soldier’s outfit for | 
me. He then granted me permission to take my 
things home before settling permanently at the 
barracks. | 

I asked to be shown how to salute, and on the 
way home I saluted every uniform in the same 
manner. Opening the door of the house, I stood on 
the threshold. “Is Maria Leontievna Botchkareva 
here?” I asked sharply in military fashion. 

Mother took me for some messenger from head- 
quarters, and answered, ‘‘No.” 

Then I threw myself on her neck, and my mother 
became hysterical. 

s 


THE LANDSMAN AFLOAT 
Sains sae at a dinner in New York, Adm. | 
Sims said some amusing things about the 
Turkish navy. | 
“It’s no wonder,” said he, “that the Turks failed 
to do much on the water in the war. The Turks 
were never a maritime people. The story goes, 
in fact, that when they came to set up a navy in 
Turkey they were very much embarrassed by the 
lack of naval words in their language. They had 
no word for mainsail, no word for fore-topgallant, 
and so on. To get over the difficulty the Turks 
tied such things as vegetables to the different sails 
and ropes, and the men learned their duties to 
such commands as: 
“* Hoist the potato!’ ‘Now, then, my hearties, 
let go the tomato with a will!’ ‘All hands aloft to 
reef the beefsteak!’” 














oe . 
Don’t you wisht 
vou had some?”’ 


| 
| 





HE said I was always asking for 
things to eat that were not good for 
me. So she got a jar of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter. Now when I’m hungry between meals she 
gives me slices of bread all spread with it. 

She says I can eat it until I’m “‘filled’’ up, because it 
won’t hurt me. She’d just as soon have me have a Beech- 
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AN EGG IN THE WRONG CASE 
UDGES on the bench have sometimes been 
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INDIAN Motocycles. 


Motocycle. 








Over the top first, every time, every Xmas and every day 


of the year—that’s the INDIAN! 
bicycle for regular fellows.” 
tremendous factory that builds the world-famous 


The INDIAN Bicycle is constructed with the same 
scientific accuracy as its big brother, the INDIAN 
The frame is extra-strong—reinforced 
where heavy strain demands it. 
weight, and rides with wonderful ease. 
And it certainly is a beauty. Looks as sturdy as it is. 
Trim and snappy in line, with a fine, heavy finish. 
We'll mail you a free catalog showing the complete 
line—including the electrically equipped Motobike. 
Write for it today—but please tell us whether or not 


you have ever owned a bicycle before. 
help us to compile some very valuable statistics. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 26, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





























assaulted. A litigant, says the Lond Spec- = : 4 = 
pon cae Gale an o> ae ae ee 4 Nut Peanut Butter sandwich as a glass of milk. 
Chancellor Malins in an English court. The judge ’ : 7 . 
had the presence of mind to duck his head, and at | /f# Tell a mother about it and ask her to get you a =. = 
the same time he established a reputation as a But be sure she gets the Beech-Nut kind because that’s 
humorist by remarking that the present must have isn’ i i = 
been intended for his brother, Bacon, the vice - the pee butter that isn’t bitter or ernty. 
chancellor who was sitting in an adjoining court. A BEECH-NutT PackiInc Co. CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. = 
i ‘*Foods of Finest Flavor”’ 
| : h-Nut Peanut Butt ; 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
A 
The Safest, Speediest Sled— 
3 
Gee Flexible Fl 
me 
\ exible flyer 
r Its patented, grooved steel, non-skid runners make 
steering easy and coasting safe, comfortable and 
fast. Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 
. ves shoes and prevents wet feet. ‘7 sizes, 
: 38 to 63 inches. Only the genu- 
a ine bears the flying eagle trade mark. 
= REE Cardboard Model shows how 
Re Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 
Cakes S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
% a Box 1100C _ Philadelphia 
; 








Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months—Then Decide 


Our plan makes it 
possible for you to 
test the high-grade, 
first quality 


New 
Companion 
Sewing 


Machine 


in your home for three months before deciding. 
If unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. 
Each machine is of dependable C i 
quality, warranted for twenty-five years, is sold at 
a very low price and delivered free at your nearest 
freight station (in U. S.) from our four convenient 
shipping stations. 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of pur- 
chase by return mail. Write to-day. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 
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FREE BOOK ON P Naan 


Write to- 
day for Free 
Copy of ““How to obtain a Patent.” 
Contains valuable information and 
advice to inventors. Tells how to se- 
cure Patents. Send model or sketch | 
of your invention for opinion of its | 
patentable nature—Free. (20 years | 
experience.) Talbert & Talbert. 4829 | 
Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

the red stove 





It’s the “regular “e 
It comes from the same 





le=i/l| as a hot water 
(==) bottle 


Because Piso’s is a 

real help — day or 
night, in preventing winter’s most 
frequent ills. It allays coughs 
and hoarseness and soothes ir- 
| ritated “tickly” throats. Keep 
it always in the medicine cabi- 
net. It may save a weary trip 
to the drug store at night. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


Yet it is light in 
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Ask your 

















STOVINK remedy. 


tory, Inc., W ter, Mass. 


for Coughs AG Oey [ek 


Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., Lh "5 
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—the gift that 
cannot disappoint 


AKE the worry out 

of Christmas giving. 
Give a DAYLO—it is 
bound to please every- 
one on your list. 


Many styles and sizes— 
one for every need and 
every purse—and each 
a beautiful, always-use- 
ful, welcome gift. 


All leading electrical, 
hardware, drug, sport- 
ing goods and station- 
ery stores throughout 
the United States and 
Canada carry DAYLO. 
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says 


The light that ‘There it is /” 


With that long-lived 


TUNGSTEN Battery 





|THE YOUTH’ ss) COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly y pap per for all the family. 
ts subscription pr’ J LF 2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage iy any address in the 
United States or Ganiad my ‘aid $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
\A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
will be discontinued at the end of the time 
po by the payment. 
| Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
| Remittances = be made by Post Office Money 
Order ress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Deak . No other way by mail is safe, 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
aayed paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
your ns name cannot be found on our books unless 
nis is done 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














DRUG HABITS 


HE purpose of those who framed the laws 
directed against the enormous evil of 
drug addiction that the Congress of the 
United States and the legislatures of 
many of the individual states have re- 
cently passed is a very laudable one; and 

if their object could be attained thereby without 
extreme cruelty to the victims of the drug habit, 
no one, not even the ‘‘addicts,’’ would complain. 
But unfortunately the laws were framed by men 
who, however good their intentions, are ignorant 
of the nature of the evil they seek to eradicate— 
men who speak of addiction to morphine and heroin 
as a “vice,” whereas it is distinctly a disease. 

It is well known that the body has a way of 
protecting itself against poisonous substances by 
forming antidotes within itself. If the poison is 
introduced in small but increasing quantities and 
at regular intervals, the body manufactures the 
antidote in an increasing amount sufficient or 
more than sufficient to neutralize the poison. So 
long as the poison and its antidote equalize each 
other nothing happens; but sometimes the anti- 
dote itself is poisonous to the body if it is not 
destroyed by combining with the poison to make 
a harmless product that is promptly excreted. 

This is true of the opium antidote. If the opium 
is suddenly withdrawn, the antidote, which is in 
the fluids of the body, causes a train of most dis- 
tressing symptoms known as ‘‘withdrawal symp- 
toms.”’ The victim can get relief from his agony 
only by a new dose of opium product large enough 
to neutralize the antidote in his body, and conse- 
quently he takes opium not to give himself pleas- 
ure, but to get surcease from pain. 

The cure, which is the reverse of establishing 
the habit, is to reduce the amount of the antidote 
that the opium produces by giving the drug in 
gradually decreasing doses. But since there is 
always a slight excess of the antidote during this 
process, there are always in a mild degree certain 
of the ‘‘withdrawal symptoms.” For this reason 
the subject must be a person of strong will, who 
desires sincerely to break the habit, or else he 
must be detained until he is cured by clearing the 
system of every trace of this antidote, which will 
put an end to the desire for the drug. 
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THE FLAG OF THE FOUR MOTHERS 


OME of the incidents in The Dramatic Story 
of Old Glory by Mr. Samuel Abbott are 
more stirring and glorious, but none is more 
touching, than that of the American flag 
made on the island of Islay one stormy 
February night in 1918. 

The British transport Tuscania, carrying Amer- 
ican troops, was torpedoed off the Irish coast, and 
two hundred and eight men were lost. A number 
of the bodies drifted to the shore of Scotland, and 
were tenderly taken in charge by the villagers of 
Islay. It was decided to bury the young soldiers 
from overseas, dead without even a chance to 
fight, with full military honors. That was easily 
arranged for; but it appeared that there was no 
American flag to be unfurled over the graves. The 
village was small and isolated, and there was no 
time to procure one from a distance. Yet it was 
felt at once that those American lads, so far from 
home, should not be buried under any other flag 
than their own Stars and Stripes. 

Then a Scotch mother of soldier sons found the 
way. She first copied the exact design of Old Glory 
from the arm of one drowned lad, who, she had 
| noticed, bore it indelibly tattooed. Then she called 
in three other mothers to help her. All through 
that night the four worked by candlelight with 
| their needles, and by morning the flag was done. 
| Under a wild sky, black with lowering clouds and 
lashing rain, in a strange land, to the near thunder 
of tempestuous surf on craggy rocks, and the 
strange, wild piercing skirl of the pipers playing 
a lament for the fallen, the Tuscania’s far-drifted 
dead were borne to their resting place, followed 
by a guard of honor and by every villager of Islay 
who could walk or hobble, man, woman and child. 
The flag went with them; and when the last volley 
was fired, and the American boys were left lying 
in Scottish soil forever, the starry banner of their 
own land still streamed bravely above their graves. 

That flag, sewed so lovingly by the four Scotch 
| mothers, Jessie McLellan, Mary Cunningham, 
| Catherine McGregor and Mar y Armour, has been 
brought to America, where its hurried seams and 
| hasty stars will be cherished no less tenderly than 
if they were the slowly wrought handiwork of the 
| perfect needlewoman, Betsy Ross, maker of our 
| first homemade flag of all. 
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A CURIOUS TIGER SNARE 


HE natives of India know many ingenious 
ways to trap their worst enemy, the tiger, but 
the most surprising, perhaps, is to cover the 
| ground with sticky leaves in which the jungle 
| monster rolls until he is blinded and they can 
| safely kill him with spears. Mr. Chanappa, who 
| tells the story of his experience in the Wide World 
Magazine, once saw a magnificent specimen killed 

| in that way. 
| During a hunting trip, he says, we were greatly 
annoyed by thieves, but when finally we captured | 
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them they promised to restore our stolen equip- 
ment and to show us a good hunting ground, and 
we accepted their offer. They took us to one of 
the villages of a tribe that had offered a reward 
for the capture of a particularly troublesome tiger. 
They offered to let me shoot the beast; but I was 
interested to see how they would trap a tiger them- 
selves, and so I told them to go to work in their 
own way. 

First they collected a large quantity of leaves 
and put them in a barn to dry. Then on the out- 
skirts of the village they cleared a field of stubble. 
Before daylight the next morning they brought 
out the leaves and covered them with birdlime. 
Then they tethered a goat to a stake in the middle 
of the field and strewed the sticky leaves all around 
the goat. The men then hid in the huts, and the 
people were ordered on no account to leave their 
dwellings until the head villager gave them per- 
mission. 

From our hiding place we could see the goat and 
indeed the whole field. The tiger must have been 
very near the village, for he heard the goat and 
came trotting up the village street. Bounding to the 
edge of the green patch, he crouched and stealthily 
moved forward into the leaves. By that time his 
paws, belly and tail were covered. Instead of leap- 
ing on the goat he began to lick his paws, and 
actually cleaned the sticky leaves from one of 
them. Deliberately putting his head down, he then 
tried to clean his hind legs in the same way, but in 
his new position he very soon got two or three 
leaves stuck over his right eye. 

He then rolled on the ground; but instead of 
removing the leaves that added to his misery, for 
soon he was completely covered. He rolled over 
and over until he looked like a green tiger. To al! 
intents and purposes, he was blinded, and when 
he had got himself into this helpless condition 
the natives rushed out and smashed in his skull. 
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TRAVELING A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


N the methodically kept journal of Col. Timothy 
Pickering of Massachusetts, who was for atime 
Secretary of State in Washington’s Cabinet, 

there is an interesting itinerary of a journey that 
he made in 1820 from Boston to Baltimore. 

Leaving Boston at five o’clock in the morning, 
he spent the day on the stagecoach and passed 
the night at Norwich, Connecticut. On the second 
day he made the steamboat journey from Norwich 
to New York, with stops at New London and New 
Haven, and reached New York on the morning of 
the third day. 

After breakfast he took the ferry to the Jersey 
shore. Then he found a stage, which took him to 
Hackensack, whence he journeyed by steamer to 
New Brunswick, and by stage again to Borden- 
town, where he passed the night. 

An early morning start by steamer brought him 
to Philadelphia by ten o’clock. Another steamer 
carried him to Newcastle, Delaware; then he took 
a stage for Frenchtown, Maryland, where the last 
change was made to a steamer that reached Bal- 
timore early the next morning. It had taken him 
four days and nights, and he had made ten changes 
of conveyance for a journey that we make to-day 
on a luxuriously equipped through-express train in 
just twelve hours! 

Col. Pickering’s schedule of expenses includes 
twenty-seven dollars for stage and steamboat 
fares and seven dollars for meals and lodging— 
two or three times the cost of a similar journey 
nowadays. Traveling was indeed a serious busi- 
ness in the early years of the last century. 

It is not hard to see why many people looked 
with painful misgivings at the expansion of the 
United States beyond the Mississippi when Balti- 
more was as far from Boston, for all practical 
purposes, as New York is from San Francisco 
to-day. Yet it is not easy for the people of this 
generation to realize fully the change in the con- 
ception of distance and the actual contraction of 
the globe that the steam railway has brought 


about. 
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THE WRONG PIPE 


N this age of specialization the day of the Jack- 
of-all-trades is almost gone; and as for the 
master of none, he spoils his temper and wastes 

his time. To illustrate this, a story is told of a 
newly married couple in a dainty cottage in a 
suburban quarter. Everything in the house gave 
complete satisfaction. But one evening when the 
husband returned from business he found, to his 
disgust, that a water pipe had burst. The rooms 
were flooded, and the carpets, which were his 
special pride, were being spoiled. 

“Well,” he said impatiently to his wife, “why 
didn’t you hammer the pipe up? Give me a hammer 
and I’ll do it in a twinkling.” 

He got the hammer and pounded away at a pipe 
down in the cellar; but when he paused to exam- 
ine the result of his labor, he heard the voice of 
his wife at the top of the stairs. 

“Howard,” she said, “the gas has gone out and 
the water is still running.” 

He sent for a plumber, after all. 
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MAJ. DINKUM 


‘(WT is all very well to decry slang,’ Adm. Mayo 
once said, according to the Washington Star. 
“but I know a case where knowledge of slang 

would have saved a man’s life.” And thereupon 
he told the following story: 

The man was a German spy who had penetrated 
the Australian lines, disguised as a major of the 
Australian forces. His English was perfect, but 
he had not mastered Australian slang, which is 
the strangest in the world. He fraternized with 
the Australian officers, and all seemed to be going 
well, when a blond young giant gave him a searcli- 
ing look and said: 

“Say, look here, are you fair dinkum?” 

Now, “fair dinkum’” is the slang phrase for “a 


' real Australian.’’ 


The German nodded and smiled. 
“Yes,” he said, “I am Maj. Fair Dinkum.” 
Then he was taken out and shot. 
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A RULE THAT DID NOT 
ALWAYS WORK 


66 RANDMA,” asked six-year-old Paul, “what 
(; makes Helen such a pretty little girl?” 
“She is pretty,” replied his grandmother, 
desirous of improving the occasion, “because she 
is such a good little girl.” 
“But, grandma,” Paul protested, with a puzzled 
air, “you are awfully good.”—From Outing. 
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OBBIE’S big sister suggested a League o’ Nations party for his 
birthday, mamma and the younger folks concurred, and America 
| is very strongly represented. 


First of all, as you see, the pressing problem of the day, food for the Nations, engages the earnest 
attention of the different countries present. 


JELLO 


plainly enough, has a unanimous. vote of approval. 


If diplomats could only agree -as amicably on all questions as the young folks do 
about Jell-O, nations would never even quarrel. 


And at that, Jell-O is as popular with “grown-ups” as it is with the children, 
there being at least a dozen reasons why it should be. 
The 1920 Jell-O Book will be ready about February 1st. 


Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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